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ie Our Mutual Interests 


I know that when this issue of Success- 
ful Farming reaches you, it will find you 
rushed with harvesting, cultivating, can- 
ning, and the many, many things that 
have to be crowded into a few short 
weeks at this season of the year. So 
many years of my life were spent on 
the farm and I have experienced the 
rush of summer work so many times that 
[ know what it is like. 

oa 2 

In selecting the material for this issue 
we have had in mind that you would be 
busy and have tried to make it easy to 
read. I believe you will appreciate hav- 
ing a large percentage of short articles 
which are boiled down, so that you can 
get the information contained in them 
in the shortest possible time. Almost 
every one of them contains a practical 
hint or experience which a great many 
readers can put into practice. 

. . * 





We could easily fill the columns of 
Successful Farming. with stories about 
new and unusual things which would 
probably be of more or less interest to a 
great many people, just as matters of 
curiosity, or because of a natural inter- 
est in startling and unusual things. It is 
our aim, however, to help our large fam- 
ily of farm readers to live better and get 
more comfort and enjoyment out of life, 
and, for that reason, a large percentage 
of the space in each issue is given to the 
experience of people who are meeting 
with better than average success in some 
of the things they are doing. 

Of the thousands of letters that come 
to my desk, the ones that please me most 

re the ones in which readers tell me 
bout specific instances in which Success- 
ful Farming has helped them. 

. * . 


On my desk as I write is a letter from 
in Iowa reader who says, “Besides all 
the information in the paper, you are so 
willing to give advice on other problems 
that confront us. We have’ written to 
you several times and asked questions 
bout poultry and consider the advice 
very good.” Also, a letter from a Minne- 

ta reader who writes, “Am sending in 
iny subscription for 8. F. What encour- 
ges me to do so is an article in an old 
copy of §S. F. about ‘Wintering Tea 
Roses.’ It said to pot them in the fall 
ind dig a pit and set them in it. I did 
this and haf wonderful success. Before 
this I nearly always lost my tea roses, 
nd I am a lover of roses.” 

* * * 

The hundreds of letters like these that 

me to us help to make Successful 
‘arming not only the best farm paper, 
ut to make it better all the time. You 
re missing something of real value to 
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you and your family if you are not get- 
ting the benefit of the many practical, 
helpful articles in each issue. 

** * 

Our Subscribers’ Information Bureau is 
always glad to help any of our readers 
obtain information they desire and that 
will help them in solving problems that 
are bothering them. Thousands of readers 
take advantage of this service each year 
and it is given to all subscribers without 
cost: If we can serve you at any time, it 
will be a pleasure to do so and we always 
welcome your suggestions.—Editor. 





From Friend to Friend 


IT PROMOTES ACQUAINTANCE 


It is an old principle that the better we 
know each other, the closer we get to- 
gether, the easier it is to do business. 

Manufacturers advertise in Successful 
Farming and other mediums to make 
their products known—in other words, to 
promote acquaintance, to make friends, 
to pave the way for business relation- 
ships. 

This advertising saves the time of 
salesmen, because the preliminary work 
is done when they enter the territory. 
The house and its products are known. 
Retail merchants are more willing to buy, 
because they realize that their customers 
have been informed and sales will be 
easier to make. 

Successful Farming subscribers are 
benefited by the advertising, because it 
makes them familiar with many products 
that reduce labor, save time or money, 
and in various ways contribute to greater 
efficiency. 

Thru reading advertisements, you may 
become acquainted with scores of firms— 





20} know their policies as well as their prod- 


ucts, understand the many ways in which 
they are trying to serve you. 

This saves your time, because it is al- 
ways easier to get what we want and be 
sure of obtaining things that serve our 
—- best when we are acquainted. 

ile advertising saves time for every- 
body, from the manufacturer’s salesman 
to the consumer, sufficient in most cases to 
more than pay its cost, it renders another 
great service in keeping readers abreast 


of the pro of the times—informing 
them re ing new articles for the home or 
personal use, new appliances for the farm 


and other short cuts to better results. 

Many advertisers have prepared books 
and catalogs, giving you a wonderful fund 
of valuable, practical information, pre- 
pared by experts, available on request. 

Such information is an aid to better 
planning. You can figure ahead, feeling 
that you know the people with whom you 
are going to deal when you are ready to 
adopt a new method or inaugurate some 
improvement. 

fou can open relations confidently 
with Successful Farming advertisers, be- 
cause we guarantee the statements made 
in the advertising. We are very careful 
about introducing new advertisers to our 
circle of readers. Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of advertising is refused because 
we are not willing to place our guarantee 
behind it. 

Thus our advertising columns supple- 
ment the service of our editorial pages 
and departments in furnishing the most 
reliable guide to successful farming. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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A load of hogs taken twelve miles 
to market by old methods shrunk 
fifty pounds in weight and the 
journey took an entire day. 

With the Ford truck the round trip 
was completed in a few hours, the 
hogs marketed with negligible 
shrinkage. 

At $12.00 per hundred weight the 
added profit for hogs on this trip 
was $6.00, and at a minimum of 
$1.00 per hour for his time, the 
farmer saved at least $5.00. 

It doesn’t take many trips at $11.00 
extra profit per trip to pay fora 
Ford truck. 


“Ford Trucks make good 
markets available.’’ 




















Get A Demonstration 
During Display Week 


There’s a profitable place for a Ford truck on every 
farm. A demonstration will show you how your 


marketing and farm hauling can be done to greater 
advantage with a Ford truck. 


Ford new body types are now available for every 
hauling requirement—for transportation of live stock, 
grain, gravel, or to get produce to market. 


Every Ford truck isa Ford throughout, with all 
that the statement implies of sturdy, economical use- 
fulness and dependability. 


The combination of the Ford truck for hauling and 
and the Fordson tractor in the field allow you to take 
full advantage of weather and market conditions. 


Ford fotor it 


Detroit, Michigan 





Truck Chassis . « « $365 
Open Cab .. oa 65 
Closed Cab 5 85 
Runabout-Pick-up Body - - 366 


{with starter and demountable rims) 
Express Body—Closed Cab . 505 
Body >. * * . *-e 515 

[Canopy Top—Open Cab] 
Stake Body—Closed Cab . 515 


Express Body. ..... 560 
(S'de Screens—Closed Cab] 


Fordson Tractor. .... 495 


[Fenders $35 Extra) 
F. O. B. Detroit 





FORD TRUCK DISPLAY WEEK JULY 13-18 INCLUSIVE 
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The Fight to Eradicate Tuberculosis 
An Enemy to Health That is Being Conquered 


By A. A. BURGER 


HE fight against tuberculosis in our livestock is on 

in earnest. The efforts of eradication will continue 
until the disease is completely under control. We have 

t last come to realize its lurking danger and its terrible 
onomie expense. It is not strange that in some sections 

of the United States there should be some opposition to 
the work of eradicating tubercu- 
losis beeause in the progress of 


point out new fields for thought and the need of more thoro 
action. The disease in livestock has been allowed to go un- 
checked so long that our cattle, hogs and chickens have 
become heavily infected. In fact, in some counties more 
than half the flocks are affected. 
Tubercle bacilli of man and those of other animals are 
not separate species but are va- 
rieties of the same species. 





all great economic and educa- 
tional movements there must be 
favorable public sentiment blaz- 
ing the way and every shade of 
opinion—indifference, misunder- 
standing, misinformation and 
opposition—trailing in its wake. 
[t is remarkable that the results 
and the-progress of tuberculosis 
eradication have been so suc- 
cessful and so rapid. 

That we may realize the far- 
reaching importance of the fight 
igainst this terrible menace in 

ir livestock we should know 
something of its cost and its 
relation to human health. In the 
United States every year tuber- 
culosis kills more than 100,000 
people, disables over 160,000 
more, and afflicts fully 1,000,000 
men, women and children in 
some manner. This disease kills 
as many people as diphtheria, 





There is no dispute among 


tific investigators concerning the 
— sources of human tu- 
erculosis. Those who care to 
observe and, in fact, most of the 
eople in practically every en- 
ightened community have had 
plenty of proof close at hand 
and know the source of this 
disease. The skeptical and the 
doubtful will readily find their 
questions answered if they will 
only investigate. 

Knowing the sources of the 
disease and its methods of in- 
fection in our livestock we have 
had remarkable success in check- 
ing it. We have learned more 
about the disease itself and how 
to control it and cure it. Asa 
result, in this country, at least, 
the tuberculosis death rate is 
rapidly decreasing in the human 





roup, whooping cough, scarlet- 
ina, measles and typhoid fever 
combined. One out of every five 
deaths between the ages of fif- 
teen and forty-four is from tuberculosis. One-seventh to 
one-sixth of the total population die of this disease. It causes 
more deaths than flood, famine, fire, war and tornado com- 
bined. Every time the clock records the passing of three 
minutes it tolls the signal of a death from this disease. 
These figures do not tell the entire story, for tuberculosis 
until very recent years was steadily and stealthily increasing 
despite the fact that it is an enemy of each one of us—a 
plague that ean be con- 
quered and _ controlled, 
especially when attacked 
t its source. 
Medical science and in- 
stigation in thousands 
eases furnishes indis- 
itable proof that the 
disease is not hereditary. 
lt is a germ disease 
caused only by the spe- 
cific organism of tuber- 
CULOSIS, 
igures from our hospi- 
tals show that twenty-five 
thirty percent of all 
tuberculosis, in children 
ler five years of age is 
ntracted from milk or 
ther bovine source. No 
facts have been more 
thoroly established than 
that persons can be in- 
ted by bovine tubercu- 
losis and that cattle can 
infected by bovine 
erculosis. Hogs easily contract the disease from tubercular 
cattle; in fact, this is one of their chief sources of infection. 
Within the last few months Dr. Van Es of Nebraska has 
wn in numerous cases that the tuberculosis germ of 
ickens is transferable to hogs. And his more recent 
sts show that the avian type in hogs will produce 
true avian type in chickens. These experiments 
row a new light on the transmissibility of the disease and 


The best of playmates for the farm boy but 
dangerous if they are not free from T. B. 





The first load of hogs from a T. B. free county 


family. 

Aside from the human phase, 
or strictly speaking, the personal 
side of the disease—for it con- 
cerns each one of us and may affect any one of us—there is 
the financial or economic side in livestock production 
which primarily concerns the farmer. He stands practi- 
cally all of this loss. Three percent of all cattle and four- 
teen percent of all the hogs in the United States are in- 
fected with tuberculosis. This means a loss of 21,500,000 
pounds of beef and 22,500,000 pounds of pork annually. 
During the year ending June 30, 1922, a total of 200,647 
eattle and 4,260,719 hogs 
tested by federal meat in- 
spectors were found to be 
infected. A large percent- 
age of these carcasses were 
condemned and thrown 
into the rendering tank; 
of the remainder a por- 
tion of. each carcass was 
condemned. Thirty-five 
nercent of our cattle and 
hens are not slaughtered 
under federal supervision 
and these percentages 
should be added to the 
numbers given. 

We can prevent this 
annual $40,000,000 loss if 
we will. Do we want to 
stop it or do we want to 
continue to lose it year 
after year? 

These totals by no 
means represent the total 
loss in livestock. There is 
an enormous loss in feed 
and labor thru lack of proper gain in growth and flesh, in 
the reduction of the milk flow, in the production of eggs, 
as well as in the actual number of animals or fowls pos- 
sessing sufficient vitality to resist the elements, other dis- 
eases, etc., even to reach maturity. The packer does not 
stand this loss. Neither does he stand the loss of the con- 
demned or tanked cattle and hogs. The farmer pays this 
bill himself altho in some instances (Continued on page 36 





doctors, veterinarians and scien- « 
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Columbia Bell, Single Comb Leghorn of Santa Clara, California, 
establishes a world’s record with 324 Eggs laid in 365 Days 


AA Record to be Proud of 


HEN a hen lays 324 eggs in 365 days, it isa 

world’srecord. A good indication of efficiency, 
too. But more significant to the one who knows is 
the fact that behind the output is long, consistent, 
and intelligent breeding. 


Goodrich manufactures a huge annual output of 
tires, which is something to be proud of. But we 
have more pride in the mature experience that not 
only achieves a vast production, but also makes it 
with quality through and through. 


We develop big output because it permits us to give 
motorists the benefit of economical price. But 
we prefer to speak more of our knowledge of tire 
making, our ability to breed rubber, so to speak. 
We put service and quality into huge output, and 
it shows in PERFORMANCE, 


The big Goodrich production assures you a low 
purchase price, and the Goodrich 55-year-old ex- 
perience in rubber making gives you the quality at 
the price. 





**Best in the Long Run” THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 


oodrich lires 
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Why I Have Decided to Be a Farmer 


In Which a Young Man Gives His Reasons 


By WALTER L. PRITCHARD 


HAVE arrived at the point in my life where I must decide 

what I shall do for a living. I can no longer classify 

myself as a boy, for I am twenty-two years old. I have 
decided to spend my life as a farmer. My desire to be a 
farmer is not a passing whim, it has come after the deliberate 
thought of years. I have judged the business of farming not 
as an outsider would judge it but from within the business 
itself. I have always lived on the farm, and ever since [ 
have been old enough to milk a cow or work in the fields 
I have been working on the farm. Therefore, when I say 
that I will be a farmer, I mean it. I will not be like the 
city man who thinks that he wants to be a farmer and who, 
when he actually tries the working of the soil, finds that it 
is a great deal harder and more tedious than he ever dreamed 
work could be. The result is the man who has not actually 
lived in the country is quite 
often discouraged and quits. I 


knows the business. All of the more sound investments 
such as life insurance and government bonds seem to give 
a low interest return. I believe the man who follows a busi- 
ness with a rather small return for the capital involved, as 
is the case in farming, will at the end of his life have more 
than the man who plays with the rather doubtful business 
ventures, that offer high interest on the money invested. 

I feel fairly safe in assuming that I shall be reasonably 
well fixed financially thirty or forty years from now. Any- 
way, the hope of getting rich is not my main object in life. 

I want something that is permanent. I do not care to 
move all over the United States trying the soils and climatic 
conditions in different localities. That leads to no permanent 
home. I know the truth of this from the fact that my parents 
have been moving all their lives. They have gaimed a vast 

sum of practical experience but 
no permanent home so far. From 
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I have decided to be a farmer 
in spite of the pessimistic croak- 
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the country for the little ones, 

£32 be self-reliant and resourceful. 
> To illustrate this point, know- 

ing how farm training helps 





any man who has made an aver- 

age success of his life, should go 

out of his way to say that the business which brought him 
that suecess is not worth following. That is just what many 
farmers do; they go out of their way to warn a young man 
away from the farm. They say that it will not pay to farm, 
and usually wind up their argument by saying that if they 
had their own lives to live over again they would never 
spend them on the farm a second time. If people that follow 
other trades should talk that way about their business, how 
long would they have any business? If a banker should go 
about saying that his bank was not paying him, how long 
would it be before he would be compelled to close his bank’s 
doors? Not very long. And yet a great many farmers go 
about saying that they have not a good industry and still 
they are successful. Of course, there are others who are not 
successful; they do not like farm life. If we do not like 
the life the farm has to offer, we should leave. I have a 
brother who could never have made a successful farmer. He 
was not interested in the work, and called living on the 
farm “a deadly grind.” He left the farm, took up radio 
work and is new chief radio operator on the St. Mihiel. 

But I am convinced that the farm represents the squndest 
business that we have; it is just as solid as the ground on 
which it stands. As long as there are people on this earth, 
there will always be a demand for food: aad there must be 
men to produce that food. Consequently, if I engage in the 
raising of food, I shall always be sure of getting something 
wh I have to sell, as long as I stay with the staple 
articles, 

_ I do not choose farming because I expect to get rich at it 
in a few years; I have noticed that the farm yields few 
“killings,” but it does return a fair income to the man who 





those who have taken up some 

other work: the radio set on 
the St. Mihiel refused to operate one time while the second 
operator was in charge. The second operator was a man who 
had been raised in the city, and always been used to 
calling a repair man when anything went wrong. In this 
case there was no repair man. The second operator located 
the break, but was at a loss as how to go about fixing it. My 
brother as chief operator is responsible for the working of 
the radio department; when he was called he soon found 
that a little wire was enough to have the set working in 
short order. In the letter in which he related this incident he 
went on to say that while he never liked the farm he was 
always thankful that he had the training that afarm gives. 


Bo the main reason for my decision to stay with the farm 
is that it offers independence. I want freedom of action. I 
want to work in my own way, and not in the way that some 
factory foreman wants work done. Yes, that is the test 
attraction that farm life has to offer. Where is the man 
with an office job that can say “I will do this today,” or “I 
will let this go today, and do some other things now’? The 
very nature of a big business organization demands that 
the workers in it must have some routine duty to perform. 
They can have only one man at the head of the business, 
What promise does a position as a clerk, or as a workerina 
factory offer to a boy raised on a farm, who has been used to 
personal freedom, who has been used to being a pilot as well 
as a worker? What if there is hard toil and routine work 
connected with conducting a farm? Is it not better to be 
master of a farm than a minor cog in a giant mercantile 
firm or manufacturing plant? That is why I have decided 
to stay on the farm. 


The country teaches a boy to 
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FARM CONVENIENCES 

UT of 6,449,998 farm families worth $77,924,000,000 

producing nearly $11,000,000,000 worth of farm crops 
and nearly $7,500,000,000 dollars worth of livestock, 
634,899 have running water in the homes, and a very small 
percentage of them have inside toilets and bathrooms. 
Perhaps the answer to that is that about 85 percent heat 
with stoves only a room or two. Cold rooms and frozen 
pipes do not go well with water piped into a home. 

Last year there were 3,574,880 farm-owned automobiles, 
any one of which cost as much as a good furnace or inside 
plumbing. There are 2,498,493 homes enjoying rural tele- 
phones. Only 452,620 have gas or electric lights. Of 
course, the auto and the telephone are necessities like the 
washing machine and cream separator, but why are not 
these other things so regarded also? 

One way to get a desired thing is to set aside a pig, or if 
a larger sum is required, a brood sow, and say “Here’s our 
furnace money, om here’s for inside water and bath. ‘The 
furnace must come before the bathroom is possible. We 
get the things we want. 


MARKET 4NFORMATION BY RADIO 

HE value of up to the minute market information is 

well illustrated by the experience of two Wisconsin cab- 
bage growers. The fall price being low, these growers, as 
well as many others, had held their cabbage for a higher 
price. The market had been slow and discouraging but 
suddenly took a rise that sent speculators into the country 
to buy up stored cabbage. 

A Chicago buyer had bought up the holdings of several 
growers before coming to the two farmers in question. By 
offering two dollars more than the market had been for a 
long time he bought the crop of the man who had no radio 
who was unaware that the price that morning was ten 
dollars in advance of the last price in the produce papers. 
The buyer then went on to the neighbor-who had heard 
the market that morning by radio and was unable to close 
a deal without paying full market value, ten dollars above 
the old price. 

When the two growers got together later the one who 
sold was telling of his good fortune in selling at two dollars 
above the market, but his neighbor astonished him by tell- 
ing him he had lost at least eight hundred dollars by not 
having a radio so as to keep informed on the market. The 
loss would have bought several good radio sets. It pays 
to know the market. 


BIRDS ARE NECESSARY 
E pay some $800,000,000 a year to fight insect pests 
which do a like amount of damage to crops. This cost 
and this loss will increase if we do not give heed to the preser- 
vation of the birds which would gladly harvest the insects. 

As we despoil the native timber, clear out the under- 
brush and increase the bird enemies the insect pest gets 
the best of it. It is up to all of us to protect the birds and 
encourage their stay with us. Even the game birds have 
greater value to farmers than the meat they may furnish. 

If boys are taught the economic value of birds they will 
be less destructive of bird nests, just for the fun of it. Of 
course, a good bird may do some damage when its natural 
food supply is short and its numbers increased unduly. 
Our favorite song birds become a nuisance in some favored 
localities. But the protection of our birds is a national 
necessity, so where the exceptions occur, they do not lessen 
the national need for protecting our good birds. 

Congress thought this matter of sufficient importance 
to appropriate a million and a half dollars to create the 
Upper Mississippi wild life and fish refuge, $400,000 of 
which is available this year to begin the project. But the 
government must have the cooperation of everybody. 
The birds that will save your crops are the birds that live 
on or near your farm. You can help protect them. 


CARELESSNESS WITH MAIL 
[* is a startling fact that 21,000,000 letters went to the 
dead letter office last year because of lack of proper ad- 
dress and identification; 803,000 parcels followed the same 
route for the same reason; 100,000 letters are mailed every 
year in perfectly blank envelopes—no address or return 
markings. Who would think that 100,000 people would 

stamp letters and not see/the lack of address. 

Fifty-five thousand dollars in cash is sent annually to 
the dead letter office and $12,000 is paid in stamps for re- 
turn of mail from the dead letter office, while $3,000,000 in 
checks and money orders fail to reach their destinations 
because Uncle Sam’s postal clerks are not mind readers. 
They are so human they must have an address on the letter 
to deliver it where it belongs. 

It costs Uncle Sam and us $740,000 a year to look up 
the right addresses on 200,000,000 wrongly addressed 
letters. os 

If everybody put the sender’s address on each letter and 
parcel sent, there would be no dead letter mail. If all were 
more careful to put complete and correct address on mail it 
would more likely reach the person intended. It is useless 
to send a letter to a person in a city without street address 
for there may be more than one party with that name. 
When complete address is not known, then by all means 
put return address in upper left-hand corner so it can be 
returned to sender. 

Parcels should be wrapped well in strong paper, tied with 
strong cord, and return address in upper corner, properly 
addressed and ample postage paid. 

Some who write so poorly that others cannot read the 
writing readily should have someone else write address on 
letters and parcels. Postal clerks are pretty good guessers 
but it would speed up the service if addresses were plainly 
written—or printed. - 

Another matter along this line. In writing business let- 
ters be sure to sign full name plainly, and give home ad- 
dress in full. Many an order has to be held until complaint 
is made because there was no way of telling who sent the 
letter. Business houses are sometimes considered crooks 
for keeping the money and not sending the goods or the 
publication when, in fact, there was no name signed, or 
the home address was lacking. 


TWO HARMFUL CHARACTERISTICS 

SUSPICION and jealousy, or jealousy begetting suspicion, 

has been the underlying cause of disruption among 
farm organizations, preventing their success, and prevent- 
ing cooperation with each other. No large effort has been 
made to promote an organization which has not aroused 
the envy or jealousy of other organizations or officers, who 
have done their utmost to arouse suspicion-in the hope that 
farmers would not support it. Officers find it so hard to 
sustain continued interest and support in the purposes of 
the organizations that they raise up bogy enemies to fight, 
too often the supposed enemies being other farm organiza- 
tions. 

Take, for example, the most recent attempt at extensive 
marketing of grain. No sooner had the grain marketing 
company announced its purposes and organization than 
suspicion was rife—suspicion of the big grain companies 
involved; suspicion of the men who were supposed to repre- 
sent farmer interests. Other attempts had been made to 
give agriculture control of terminal markets. They had 
failed. It was much to be desired, and yet when the thing 
had actually been set in motion with the opportunity to 
transfer ownership to the grain growers, other farm organiza- 
tions have done their utmost to prevent such acquisition 
of terminals thru ownership of the company stock. If the 
plan should fail as other plans have failed it would not 
break anybody. 

Suppose it would take several years to break the control 
of the present directors, if in the end the grain growers 














actually owned and controlled the marketing machin 
for grain they could afford to wait for that day of control. 
But the plan was so big that other organizations feared for 
their own prestige and set up that old enemy of cooperation, 
suspicion, so it will take greater effort and longer time for 
ultimate success, if it ever comes. 

The other outstanding characteristic that brings harm 
to agriculture is that of doing the unsound thing in regard 
to production. Just as sure as the department of agriculture 
or the observers in farm organizations hint that there wi 
be or should be a reduced production in any line, there is a 
stampede to secretly increase production of that particular 
thing. No matter how fatal has been over-production of it, 
with consequent low prices, the previous year, the mere 
prospect that there is indicated intention for a general pro- 
duction in acreage or production of the product, induces 
thousands to increase that particular thing in the hope of 
being the only individual wise enough to do so. 

If there was a prospect of a world shortage so that wheat 
growers could wisely increase their acreage ten percent and 
not break prices the mere suggestion of such increase would 
more likely result in a twenty percent increase than in ten 
ercent. 

Until these two harmful characteristics have been changed 
there will continue to be ups and down of prices, and of 
organized effort. It is time for cooperators to cooperate. 
It is time for individuals to settle on a fixed policy of pro- 
duction and thus lessen the hazards of price fluctuation, - 


CAMP FIRES 

DURING the summer, when some of you will become 

tourists, have a heed to the care of camp fires and 
smoking materials when in our forests. Those who do not 
live among the pines are apt to be careless of the danger. 
Pine needles will catch fire easier than dry leaves or dead 
grass. A burning match tossed by the roadside, a burning 
cigarette stub thrown from an auto or car Window may set 
a fire that will destroy millions of dollars worth of property 
and also lives. 

A fire in Michigan in ’81 destroyed 138 lives and a million 
acres of timber. A fire in Wisconsin in ’94 took over 300 
lives and a fire in Minnesota wiped out eight towns and 
over 400 lives. 

In 1918 another forest fire in Minnesota reduced $30,000,- 
000 worth of property to ashes and took over 400 lives. In 
1922, Idaho and Washington fires burned millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of onery. In California in 1924some 500,000 
acres of timber was burned. These are the big fires. In 
1923 there were 78,629 forest fires that destroyed 26,135,000 
acres of timber with $27,733.000 damage. The 1924 loss 
was as heavy. The government has forest rangers constantly 
on watch to check ‘fires started by lightning and careless 
people passing thru the forests. 

There is but one safe thing to do when in tne forests. 
Put out every match or cigarette or cigar before tossing it 
away. Put out every camp fire before leaving it even to go 
fishing nearby. A gust of wind may blow a spark among 
pine needles that starts an uncontrollable forest fire. The 
horror of a tornado is nothing to the horror of a forest fire. 
Be careful at home and the habit will serve you well when 
touring in the forest country. We need every acre of timber 
we now have left. 

Before. building a camp fire scrape a place at least five 
feet in diameter bare of inflammable material. Put the fire 
in the middle of that spot, never against a log or stump. 
Keep your fire small and under control. When breaki 
camp, soak the fire well if water is available. If not, b 
it in sand or dirt well tramped down. Don’t leave a sti 
or spark in condition to revive after you are gone. 


POWER USED IN AGRICULTURE 


ACCORDING to C. D. Kinsman, of the United States 
department of agriculture, there is more primary Fire 

used in agriculture nowadays than in any other in ye" 

except transportation. Manufacturing uses only about 

as much. The value of the power used on the farms is about 

three billion dollars a year. 

Power farming has reduced the number of farm workers 
by about forty-five percent and has increased the output 
per worker by nearly three hundred percent. Thus it is 
that a smaller percentage of farmers can feed the nation 
today than were formerly required, releasing to other in- 
dustries those who do not like farming. 

_ Sixteen billion horsepower hours are annually turned 
into farm production, plus about thirty billion. hours of 
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human labor, forty-five percent of which is used in field 
work, thirty-five percent on livestock, fifteen percent used 
in hauling, and ten percent in care of equipment. This does 
not include house work done by the women which certainly 

uires a tremendous total of human energy. 

onsidering only the power other than human, about 
half of it is required for field work, plowing requiring the 
most energy by horses and tractors. Hauling by train, 
truck or otherwise constimes about twenty-two percent 
of the total, much of it being required to haul the empty 
vehicle one way. 

To cut the silage <8 oan about fifty million horsepower 
hours. Shelling corn takes about eighty millions; shredding 
corn calls for a hundred million; baling hay another hun- 
dred million; grinding feed twige that amount; running 
farm lighting plants a hundred and fifty million, and sawing 
wood and lumber a hundred million horsepower hours. 
Add to these major operations requiring power that of 
threshing, pumping, milking, separating, churning, launder- 
ing, and the hundred and one other ways that farmers use 
power. 

It clgiasiy was man and ox power, then the horses and 
mules added speed to the toil. en the gas engines, steam 
engines and windmills. Then came electricity. Maybe in 
the next few years the farmers can “tune in” on wireless 

wer as they now “tune in” on music etc., by radio. At 
east, the electric energy has just begun to find its place on 
the farms where it can lighten labor for man and woman. 

Farming is getting to be brains directing power machinery. 
Life is too short to plod behind slow moving oxen. The 
world would starve if dependent upon the snail pace of 
former days. The necessity of today is to use more power 
efficiently, and keep down power costs. For some the ox 
team is efficient, for others electric energy more than pays 
for itself. Man power cannot be cheap at present wages. 
A substitute must be found that will do the work faster than 
man power can do it. We have no peons or coolies. We 
must utilize other energy than man power. Whether the 
horse can be wholly displaced remains to be seen. 


SEEKING TO SERVE THE SHIPPERS 


A RECENT survey of the situation shows that the rail- 

roads realize that they must get a more flexible and 
serviceable means of handling freight. Patronage has so 
shifted to truck service for short i 
have been abandoned. It appeals to ship 
service that freight can be picked up at the factory or whole- 
sale house and laid down at the store of the purchaser with- 
out the long delay and the extra handling at two stations. 
Farmers have found that they can ship direct from the farm 
to the market by truck better than by local freight train. 

Thirty-three railroads in the United States and Canada 
have made use of the truck as an adjunct to freighting 
service. Twenty-one roads are contemplating putting on a 
truck service or adding to what they now have. Cities have 
grown to such proportions that it often takes the 
of a day to get a shipment of freight from the station to the 
store or factory which may be many miles away. The 
truck can often pas up its load at a point far away from the 
internal freight depot and thus avoid the congested business 
center. If trucking be necessary, it better be as part of the 
freight haul with e railroad handling it at the most con- 
venient point than for an independent trucking company 
which = bee, charge as much or more than the freight 
charge by rail. 

Nine railroads aré already using containers and six 
other roads are studying their use. These containers are 

rtable boxes or loc so that less than carload lots can 

kept separate from other shipments and yet not have to 
pay full carlot rates in order to bg exclusive. . European 
iiroads have such small cars they look like toys to us, yet 
they have the advantage in handling smaller quantities of 
freight to one consignee. While we will probably not come 
to smaller car, we are coming to the container which 
has all the advantages of the s car. 

Many railroads are using the gasoline motor car as a 
means of giving more frequent service for branch lines that 
have but little freight and passenger patronage. 

Either the railroads must give better service for the rates 
they charge or give lower rates. The trucks and busses 
septa ten ties dhestk 00 feel iby co's aioe 
passenger bus es t as me as the passenger 
stadia tein, "TheselbendambUuinanatieed aheotian 

reight train. railroads see the’necessity of adopting 
instead of fighting these competitors. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


CCORDING to a recent announcement, the federal 
A farm loan board has taken the initial step in what is to 
be a general reduction of rates of interest charged 
farmers by federal land banks. This first step authorized 
a new rate of 544 percent for the Omaha district, effective 
June Ist. The present rate is 544 percent. It is understood 
here that the board is contemplating reductions as high as 
one-half percent in some of the districts. The Omaha dis- 
trict takes in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming. 


Diversion of Gasoline Tax 

HERE has been recently raised in several quarters an 

outery against the diversion of the gasoline tax to pur- 
poses other than those of road construction and mainte- 
nance. From figures on file with the bureau of public roads 
it is learned that in seven states eleven million dollars 
slipped away last year so that as far as official records show 
no part of this slice was spent for highways or highway im- 
provements. This means that exactly one-seventh of the 
entire gasoline levy was diverted. This slice was used for 
all kinds of purposes ranging all the way from the develop- 
ment of fish hatcheries to the retiring of old railroad bonds. 
The fear is very generally expressed here that the tendency 
to divert the tax and the concurrent tendency to py ramid 
it will eventually destroy the most equitable form of motor 
vehicle taxation hitherto devised. 


Grange Demands Lower Freight Rates 


HE brief of the National Grange to the Interstate Com- 

merce commission in connection with the current in- 
vestigation of freight rates is typical of the presentation 
made by several of the major farm organizations. It is an 
outright demand for a downward revision. Official figures 
are adduced to show that six percent of the total gross an- 
nual production of agriculture is paid for freight charges 
while only two percent of the annual gross product of manu- 
facturing is paid for freight, while at the same time not more 
than fifty percent of farm products are transported by 
freight as compared with more than ninety percent of manu- 
factured articles so transported. 

It is further shown that farm preduce carried on the 
railroads paid $3.49 per ton for transportation, increased 
in the case of animal products to $4.97 per ton, while manu- 
factured products pay only $2.54 pegton. Existing freight 
rates on fruits and vegetables, according to the brief, ab- 
sorb 32.79 percent of the total sales valuet The freight 
rates on butter were increased 33 percent while the price 
has declined 30 percent and remains at this unequal level. 


Manipulation of Wheat Market Indicated 


HE investigation of the department of agriculture into 

the fluctuations of grain prices on exchanges has been 
partially completed and has indicated that there were at- 
tempts at manipulation of the market and excessive gamb- 
ling. However, the evidence secured was not sufficient to 
permit the department of justice to institute prosecutions. 
Jardine has invoked the aid of the grain ex- 
changes, suggesting that they themselves put into effect 
more stringent rules and regulations. These rules, he said, 
should be particularly directed to preventing the dissemina- 
tion of rumors in the nature of false, misleading and inac- 
curate reports and statements. He also pointed out the 
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quotations. He made it clear that in the event of failure 
on the part of exchanges designated as contract markets 
to take some effective measures, he would be obliged, as a 
matter of public interest, to recommend to congress addi- 
tional legislation giving the department of agriculture 
authority to meet the situation effectively. It looks like 
another case of guilty but not proven. 


The Motor Truck in Marketing Economy 


A Stupt just concluded by the department of agri- 
culture throws considerable light on the importance 
of the motor truck in solving some of the marketing problems 
of the farmer. This is particularly the case in dairying and 
livestock regions. The motor truck, the department has 
found, has increased farm efficiency, developed old markets 
and established new ones, speeded the cdnversion of raw 
material into finished products, facilitated marketing and 
distribution and made it possible for farmers to take ad- 
vantage of variations in demand at various markets. An- 
other important consideration is that it provides a service 
which gives a complete movement from shipper to consignee 
without transfers or reloading. 


The Wheat Price-Fixing Controversy 


Wi AT the effect of fixing the price of wheat during the 
war had*on the returns to the farmer continues to be 
a bone of contention between two rival schools. According 
to a publication just issued by the economist for the United 
States Grain Corporation and approved by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, government price fixing, far from pro- 
ducing the return to the American farmer which he might 
have obtained in a free market, increased the selling price 
and maintained it at a higher level. In 1919, according to 
Secretary Hoover, the government got on the “bull side” 
of the wheat market to the extent of $500,000,000. 


Our Future Rubber Supply 


AS a result of facts just disclosed by the department of 
commerce, there is considerable concern over the 
future supply of rubber to the United States. American 
consumers were told that the imports of raw rubber which 
cost $185,000,000 in 1924 will probably cost $400,000,000 
in 1925. In this connection the statement was made that 
the extra profits from only one of the sources of British 
wealth—the rubber plantations of the East Indies—will be 
sufficient to cover all of that nation’s future repayment of 
its war debt to the United States. The increase in the price 
that Americans must pay for crude rubber is unofficially 
attributed to the operation of a scheme for production 
restriction worked out by the plantation interests thru the 
British Colonial office. This new presentation of the world 
rubber situation is calculated to stimulate the policy advo- 
cated by this government for developing rubber plantations 
in tropical areas under American.control. Several studies 
looking to this end are now in progress under an appropria- 
tion made by congress. 


NINE percent of the gross territory of the United States 
is —— to national parks, monuments and forests. 
This large area is subdivided as follows: 26 national parks 
comprising 11,304 square miles; 21 national monuments 
comprising 2,387 square miles and 246,098 square miles in 
national forests. 
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On the Belgian Congo 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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Distant Countries 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








LL of the twenty-five 
states east of the Mis- 
sissippi river put to- 

gether are not as large as the 
Belgian Congo state in Central 
Africa. In fact, another state 
as large as Indiana could be 
added and still there would be 
room to spare. It is one of the 
blackest belts in the world. 
Its population is given at fif- 
een and one-half million but only a few thousand of the people 
re white. co 
The great Livingstone made many journeys into and across 
this vast black domain and Henry M. Stanley went into its 
interior on two expeditions. He was sent into the country by 
Belgium to found the Congo Free State. The slave trade was 







civilized and christianized to a 
most remarkable degree. 

The possibilities of this great 
country, which is nearly one- 
third as large as the United 
States, are almost boundless. 
In the days when the slave 
traffic was so firmly intrenched, 
the chief industry was rubber. 
The black slaves were made to gather aud care for rubber. The - 
trees grew wild and the ruthlessness with which they were 
destroyed almost ruined the industry and but little is done with 
it these days. 

The agricultural possibilities are great but almost wholly un- 
developed. Cotton and coffee are grown and there are great 
possibilities along this line. The fruit of palm trees is about the 
greatest commercial product of the soil. 

The chief industry is mining 
and copper, perhaps, comes 





me who was not killed was 
carried into slavery. The 
lave traders were mostly 
\rab8 and they were abso- 
lutely heartless. 

It seems that the King of 
the Belgians was moved by 
he horrors of these black 
people and determined to- 
found a free state among them 
ind rule them himself. This 
is how it came about that 
Stanley was employed and 
‘ent into the Congo country. 
Then followed the land grab- 


arried on very extensively in 
hose days. Villages were 
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bing game. The Portuguese 4 a? *, 


came and took possession of a ‘ 
lot of the country. The British 7, 
‘ame and did likewise. The 
Germans came and planned to 
take the whole country as it 
was disclosed during the world 
war. 

The highest mountain in 
Africa is Mount Kilimanjaro 
the peak of which is almost 
four miles above the level of 
the sea. Some years before the 
world war a German climbed 
to the topmost crag and 
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frst on the list. It seems that 
copper mines in this country 
were worked hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of years ago. There 
was one great mine that was 
i the center of activity in the 
] days when Livingstone gave 
the people their first glimpse 
’ of Christianity. Wild tribes 
gathered about this region as 
bees find a clover field. Cop- 
per ornaments were worn by 
the natives when the white 
man first found them. 

A leading Belgian mining 
company is now working the 

at copper mine called the 

antanga. During the past 
decade this mine has been de- 
veloped to a most remarkable 
degree. A few years there 
was not a railroad within two 
hundred miles of it. Now six- 
teen thousand men—nearly all 
black—are employed. As far 
back as 1917 this mine pro- 
duced thirty thousand tons of 
copper in one year. 

Isaac Marcosson calls Eliza- 
bethville, which was named for 
the Belgian Queen, the wonder 
city of the Congo. When the 
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knocked off a piece of rock 
which was almost as hard as 
flint. It was taken to the ex- 
Kaiser who made a paper 
weight out of it and kept it on 
the library table in his palace in Berlin. This reminds one of 
he incident which gave Germany the island of Heligoland. 
Some trouble occurred between the British and German gov- 
ronments over the boundary line between their possessions in 
Central Africa. This was about thirty-four years ago. Officers 
f these governments met, decided upon the disputed boundary 
ne but in the agreement the British ceded to Germany this 
ttle island in the North Sea which covered but 130 acres of 
zround and was fast being eaten up by the sea. All know what 
Kaiser made of Heligoland. 
This Congo Free State was really born in Brussels. It was in 
september, 1876. King Leopold had called together the most 
tinguished geographers and travellers from the six great 
tions of Europe. Great Britain sent five delegates, Germany 
t four, France sent three, Austria sent two, Russia sent one 
| Italy one. Belgium had eleven representatives. The con- 
‘nce lasted three days. It was opened by King Leopold in 
rson, who not only presided but did most of the talking. 
us this state in the heart of Africa was born. 
\ single paragraph is al! that I will give to cover the history 
.ore than a half century of this interesting country. Some- 
es it has been swept by political storms that have developed 
to regular cyclones. There have been decades of peace and 
etness with hardly a ripple. Prince Albert—now King 
lhert of Belgium—made an extensive trip into this land in 
(08, travelling more than 1,000 miles on foot. The black people 
ve passed thru all these years learning very much, slowly and 
dually, for they are an open-hearted people. While there 
yet wild tribes among them, yet as a rule they are becoming 
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railroad to it was built in 1910 
he says, “It was a geographic 
expression—aspot in the jungle 
dominated by the huge ant- 
hills that you find thruout Central Africa, some of them forty 
feet high. The white population numbered thirty. I found 
it a thriving place with over two thousand whites and twelve 
thousand blacks.” ; ° 

“When I rode in a motor car down Elizabethville’s broad 
electric lighted avenues and saw smartly d women on the 
sidewalks, beheld Belgians we eg tennis on well-laid-out 
courts on one side, and Englishmen at golf on the other, it was 
difficult to believe that ten years ago this was the bush. I 
lunched in comfortable brick houses and dined at night in a 
club where every man wore evening clothes.” 

It is a matter of some pride to us that in the development of 
this great mining industry in the heart of the continent much 
of the machinery used is American machinery and in charge 
of Americans. Go where you will on the globe and wherever 
you find great commercial enterprises and mammoth factories, 
and mighty engineering feats, you will find that American 
brains as well as American machinery play a conspicuous part. 

I have seen great American factories in the heart of Russia, 
in Asia, in Europe, in Africa, in South America, and in the 
islands of the ocean and seas of the world. The same is true 
down in the very heart of Central Africa. I may say that the 
Belgian Company mentioned above has more than a hundred 
mines. While at present copper is king, yet there are all kinds 
of metal such as iron and tin, also coal 

The great Congo river is the second largest on the earth. 
With its tributaries, it drains a territory more than one-third 
as large as the whole United States, taking a much greater 
volume of water to the Atlantic (Continued on page 37 




























CONTROL OF HORSE NETTLE 

Please tell us how to get rid of horse 
nettle, a bad weed on our place.—A. W. 
P ’ Nebr. 

This is a perennial. Mow frequently 
to prevent seed production. Destroy the 
roots by clean cultivation or grubbing to 
prevent all leaf development. On culti- 
vated land a heavy growth of grain will 
weaken the roots. After grain harvest the 
land should be plowed immediately and 
harrowed repeatedly at short intervals, 
and then a winter crop should be seeded. 
Follow with a hoed crop the following 
season. 


COTTONSEED MEAL FOR HORSES 
Would you please tell me if cottonseed 
meal could be fed to work horses safely? 

R. S. C., Okla. 

Feeding trials at the Iowa and Pennsyl- 
vania stations indicate very satisfactory 
results from cottonseed meal fed to horses. 
No injury resulted from quantities as 
large as two pounds daily. It must, of 
course, be mixed with carbonaceous grains 
such as corn or ground barley. Some 
horses are quite fond of the flavor of cot- 
tonseed meal, but to the majority of 
horses the taste is objectionable and must 
be obscured in the mixture of feeds. 


FIGURING DIAL SETTINGS 

I have an eight tube home-built Super- 
heterodyne receiving set. I would like 
to know where I could get a book which 
would tell me on which numbers on the 
dial I could get any station if I knew their 
wave length.—M. B., N. Dak. 

There is nothing published that will 
tell you definitely on what degree of your 
dial a certain station may be found. You 
can, however, plot a curve that will give 
you approximate wave length of various 
stations. Now if you get a station at 
20 degrees on your dial and the call book 
lists it as 260 meters and another station 
at 30 degrees that lists at 300, you can 
then approximate your dial reading for 
a 280 meter station and so on thruout the 
dial setting. 


CLEARING POND OF SCUM 

We have a pond which we use for a 
reservoir for irrigation. A green scum 
forms very heavily on the water. How 
can we prevent this? No stock drinks 
the water.—A. V., Kansas 

The slime or algae may be destroyed by 
copper sulphate. The spirogyra, a most 
common algae, may be destroyed by 
meags of one part of copper sulphate to 
25,000,000 of water. Other forms may re- 
quire a slightly stronger solution. The 
weak solutions are not particularly in- 
jurious to higher forms of plant life, nor 
much so to animals. Sometimes it is 
really better to depend on the tadpoles of 
frogs, and to stock the pond with these 
and red-bellied minnows to eat the algae. 


RIGHT TO ROAD 

There is a cut across road about two 
miles from my farm which I and my 
neighbor follow to a line which goes to 
town. A man has now bought the land 
which this cut across road goes on and has 
broken afew acres. He says heis going to 
fence across the road. This road is the 
only good road we have to town except 
by going a road a few miles longer. The 
cut across road has been traveled about 
fifteen years. Has this man the right to 
fence across this road according to the 
laws of Minnesota?—E. E., Minn. 

The rule of law in force in Minnesota 
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by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
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that where the public is permitted to use a 
strip of private land as a highway for 
fifteen years or more under such circum- 
stances as to indicate general understand- 
ing that the right is to be permanent the 
owner will not be permitted afterwards 
to close the road, does not apply to roads 
of the kind mentioned by you. When 
land is sold or unoccupied and unfenced, 
the mere fact that the public is permitted 
to make and follow trails across the place 

rves them no permanent right no matter 
a long it may be before the owner 
finally determines to break and fence his 
land. It is presumed in such case that all 
people understand the use is to cease when 
the land is developed. 





DANGER FROM PARIS GREEN 


We have a patch of cabbage on which 
we have put paris green three different 
times and have had rain after each time. 
Can we give these leaves and plants to 
cows without danger of poisoning them?— 
A. L., Wis. 

The cabbage leaves may be fed after a 
thoro stirring in water to remove any 
poison still possibly present. This is 
simply a precaution we would advise. 
You could probably feed reasonable 
quantities without attention to the 
rinsing. 


SWEET CLOVER GOOD FOR 
SOILING 


As our pastures have failed to a con- 
siderable extent, we find it necessary to 
soil. We had a considerable acreage of 
sweet corn but we have used all of that up. 
We have a second crop of sweet clover 
that is in good shape for soiling. Would 
it be safe to feed this to the cows or would 
it be dangerous on account of the wilting 
of the sweet clover after it is cut?—O. T. 
F., Okla. 

Sweet clover should be very successful 
as a soiling or green feed crop. If you find 
it necessary to feed this in the barn, we 
would suggest that you run it thru the 
feed cutter and feed in mangers. Fed in 
this way it should be perfectly safe and 
effective in maintaining the flow of milk. 


ANTHRACNOSE OF RASPBERRIES 


I have a patch of black raspberries and 
some plants are infected with some kind 
of blight. The leaves curl up and the ber- 
ries dry up. What do you call this? Is 
there any cure for it?—L. D. C., Mo. 

In all probability the trouble you are 
having is anthracnose. There are several 
lines of attack for the berry grower. to 
follow when it comes to controlling an- 
thracnose. All old canes should be cut 
out along with the badly infested young 
canes immediately after the fruit has 
been harvested. These canes should be 
burned as soon as they are dry enough 
and this will be very shortly. Spraying 
has proved helpful in holding the disease 
in check, but it is doubtful whether it pays 
for its cost by the extra yield secured. 
However, if spraying is to be done, spray 
first with a plain solution of copper sul- 
phate, one pound to twenty-five gallons 
of water, before the buds start in the 
spring. Second, spray with Bordeaux mix- 
ture 4-4-50 formula when the young canes 
are six or eight inches high. Third, spray 
again with Bordeaux after_the old canes 
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have been removed after the bearingseason. 
Give the plants plenty of room so t! 
they may get the maximum amount of 
light and air. Make frequent plantings 
on new land, shortening up the rotation 
of the plantation quite a bit. In replanting 
the utmost precautions should be taken 
to select the very best of stock and select 
stock which is free from the disease. Give 
the plantation the best of care in cultiva- 
tion, fertilizing and general care, in order 
that the plants may be kept growing as 
vigorously as possible. 


CAUSES FOR BITTER MILK 


Our Guernsey cow, five years old, has 
always seemed well and in good flesh, al- 
ways has eaten well since we had her, but 
early in May her milk tasted so bad we 
couldn’t use it and she will not freshen 
before the middle of August. Also, we 
couldn’t get any butter from her cream 
after the*middle of April, and we couldn't 
part of the winter before either. Can you 
tell us what ails our cow?—J. T. C., Wis. 

It is quite common for some cows to 
give bitter milk for some time before calv- 
ing, especially if they have been yielding 
milk for eight months or more. When the 
trouble starts, the milk secretion had 
better be dried off at once if the cow is 
within two months of calving. If it starts 
much before that time she should be 
given a pound dose of Glauber salt in 
three pints of tepid water, well sweetened 
with molasses, or a physic, and then a 
change of feed. Roots or silage, bran and 
oilmeal, not cottonseed meal, are especial- 
ly necessary in such cases. As your cow is 
a chronic producer of bitter milk and the 
butter also fails to come we should advise 
against breeding her again when she next 
freshens. It would be best to fit her for 
the butcher. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS ON 
SOIL 


I have been told that commercial 
fertilizers injure the soil more than they 
help. It seems to me that they ought to 
help as long as they add to the soil. Is 
it safe to use commercial fertilizer?— 
E. N. J., Mo. 

The continual use of a commercial 
fertilizer over a series of years will en- 
courage the production of large yields and 
it may be at the end of such a period it 
will be found impossible to raise as good a 
crop without the use of fertilizer. How- 
ever, this is not due to any injurious effect 
of the fertilizer itself, but rather to the 
fact that the fertilizer has stimulated the 
crop, and caused it to remove from the 
soil even more plantfood elements than 
are supplied by the fertilizer. But if either 
large or small amounts of fertilizer are 
used in connection with a good system of 
cropping, and every care is taken to re- 
turn all the manure to the land, there will 
be no reduction of yield due to soil deple- 
tion. The fact, is, commercial fertilizers 
have a very definite value, more especially 
when properly used. Their proper use 
depends on such factors as crops, soils, 
rotation systems, etc. The experts at your 
experiment station have made a thoro 
investigation of the fertilizer question and 
we would suggest that for still further in- 
formation, especially applicable to your 
conditions, you write to the experiment 
station. 





The average cost of producing corn 
silage in 1924 for fifteen silos in Day 
county, South Dakota, was found to be 
$2.58 per ton. 
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FIRM SEEDBED SAVES ALFALFA 
SEED 


Each year, we sow more acres to alfalfa 
than we had the year before. And the 
more one grows the crop, the less likely he 
is to fuss with it. The Indian showed the 
white men how to plant corn about three 
hundred years ago. They then put a hand- 
ful of ashes and a fish in each hill when the 
corn was planted. But in three hundred 
vears, the knowledge of the essentials of 
corn growing have become so well es- 
tablished that now the way to put corn out 
so it will make a crop is common knowl- 
edge. When we have worked with alfalfa 
that long, we will know what is essential 
and what is non-essential. 

\ firm seedbed is one of the essentials 
and this year we had some field evidence 
that bears this out. No matter what kind 
of soil one is preparing, a firm seedbed is 
positively essential. Just why, I am not 
saving. Probably the roots have a chance 
to go down fast; also the seeds can be 
planted shallower on a firm seedbed. 

One planting this year was on a ten-acre 
field inclined to be quite sandy. The soil 
had been worked since spring, hence it 
was as firm as ordinary tillage tools could 
make. Thinking there were but eight 
acres in the field, eighty pounds of seed 
were weighed out to sow it. But measure 
showed ten acres, so it got but eight 
pounds to the acre. Just before the seed 
was sown, we went over the ground with a 
harrow behind the tractor; then the same 
outfit followed up as I sowed. This 
alfalfa was sowed on July 2ist and the 
cultipacker was used to finish the job. 

In less than three weeks one could trace 
that tractor about the field, not by the 
indentations because there weren’t any, 
but by the narrow green bands here and 
there. Closer examination showed that 
where the seed was in ground packed by 
the tractor wheels, the stand was twice as 
thick. In other words, about twice as 
many seeds made plants as where the soil 
was not packed. From this it would seem 
that the correct amount of seed to sow de- 
pends upon the seedbed; the firmer the 
seedbed, the less the seed required. With 
seed costing fifty cents a pound, we could 
do more work and sow less seed. There is 
evidence that had we gone over this soil 
with a cultipacker last, four pounds of seed 
to the acre would have produced a satis- 
factory stand—I. J. M., Ind. 


BASKET RACKS SAVE LABOR 


A slatted, box-like frame about three 
feet high on the hayrack which makes it 
na yo for each driver to pitch his own 
oad saved about one-fifth the threshing 
labor in Illinois last summer. To be exact, 
on 134 farms 28 percent of the labor used 
in getting the grain from the field to the 
threshing machine was saved by the use 
of basket racks. 

Field pitchers were used on 97 of the 
134 farms and on these farms the thresh- 
ing crews averaged six field pitchers, 9.6 
bundle haulers, 6 grain haulers and 2 
other workers, making a total average 
crew of 23.6 men for the large threshing 
machines. The same size machine was 
used on the 37 remaining farms as was 
used on the 97 but the bundles were hauled 
from the field in basket racks. 

On these 37 farms the average crew was 
made up of 11 bundle haulers, 6 grain 
haulers and 2 other workers, or 19 men 
n all, compared with 23.6 men where the 
basket racks were not used. Threshing 
Was done at the same rate on farms where 
field pitchers were used and on those 
where the basket racks were used. Farm- 
ers who had just made the change to the 

sket racks said that this method of 
threshing was less tiresome than when 
field pitchers were used. 

The figures were collected by Emil 
Pauchenstein of the Illinois agricultural 
College, 
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Ford Spark Lever! 


The Ford spark lever is unn 

when you install the NEW BOSC 
Ignition System for Fords. It isn’t 
needed ever—for starting, driving or 
idling. 

The new Bosch System has an ingenious 
spark controlling governor which automati- 
eally provides the exact amount of advance and 
retard—at all times, under all conditions—to 
yive thevery best results. That’s animprovement 
which is found on many of America’s higher 
priced cars and now made available for the first 
time to Ford owners through the great 
laboratories of the Bosch Works. 


The NEW Bosch “600” System has another — 
improvement—it permits quick installation an 
easy timing. You can install the outfit in 20 
minutes, and time it exactly and easily while 
the engine is running. 
This new Bosch Ignition System produces big, 
intense sparks that fire the |gas completely, and 
get maximum power out of every drop of “‘gas’’. 
It makes theengine start easily and run ——- 
at all speeds—quick on the “pick up”, powerful, 
peppy and dependable. Its intense sparks keep 
the plugs clean because they burn off carbon 
and dirt. They fire a lean mixture and low 
grade gas, thereby axvig on fuel bills. All the 
wires are kept up out of the muck and grease. 
The NEW Type 600 is built and guaranteed by 
the makers of the world famous Bosch Magneto. 
It’s QUALITY ignition. suitable for all Ford 
models, and sold at a price everyone can pay. 
Price $12.75 complete. (In Canada $17.50) 
Correspondence Invited 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO 


CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 
Detroit San Francisco 


New York Chicago 
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WHEAT AFTER SOYBEANS 
WHEAT after soybeans yields seven 

bushels more than wheat after corn. 
This is the average of several fields. And 
the longer soybeans are carried in the 
rotation, the greater their effect in 
pepping up the wheat yield. 

A nine-year study made by the Indiana 
station shows that wheat following soy- 
beans yields 32.1 bushels to the acre while 
wheat following corn im three rotations 
that did not include soybeans had a yield 
of 25.1 bushels per acre. Where the corn, 
soybean, wheat rotation was carried on 
nine years, the last three years of the nine 
showed wheat after soybeans yielding 35.5 
bushels to the acre while wheat following 
corn in rotations without soybeans showed 
no gain in the last three years over the 
first six, standing still at 25 bushels per 
acre. Soybeans grown regularly in the ro- 
tation over nine years had increased the 
wheat yield ten bushels over wheat after 
corn. 

In the last two or three years, some 
farmers have complained of poor results 
with wheat following soybeans. I believe 
there are two reasons for this. The first 
is that the soybeans were not well inocu- 
lated. In the tesis mentioned above, the 
beans were inoculated, but in some fields 
I have observed, the lack of inoculation 
has been reflected in poo" Wheat... It seems 
to be the nitrates in tae nodules on the 
soybean roots which gives the wheat the 
extra push in the fall, which gets it off 
to a better start in the spring. 

Then, too, some men have erred in giv- 
ing their soybean stubble too thoro fitting 
before drilling in the wheat. For two or 
three weeks, the wheat plant uses only the 
food stored in the seed and if the ground is 
too thoroly stirred and heavy rains follow 
such as we generally have at that time of 
year, there is going to be an appreciable 
oss of nitrate from the soil, hence poorer 
wheat. 

If soybeans are plowed down, it should 
be done before the stems get too woody. 
At this stage, they really lock up the plant- 
food rather than making it available.— 
I, J. M., Ind. 


PITFALLS IN STORING GRAIN 


Be careful when storing grain in an 
elevator, expecting to sell it at a later 
time. As commonly practiced, the trans- 
action is an actual sale and not true stor- 
age, and if the man operating the elevator 
proves unfaithful, or if he is unable to dis- 
charge the trust imposed in him, serious 
loss to the farmer may follow. 

When a farmer hauls his grain to the 
elevator and leaves it without taking a 
check therefor, without receiving a definite 
warehouse receipt, and without an agree- 
ment upon a certain price that is to be paid 
for the grain—when a farmer does these 
things he nevertheless sells his grain to the 
dealer as fully and completely as if money 
had passed in payment. 

This sort of transaction is known as a 
“conditional sale and purchas>.” The 
condition is that the price is to be set by 
a future turn of events, usually the state 
of the market at some undesignated time. 
Title to the grain passes to the dealer, 
whose only obligation in the matter is to 
pay for the grain at the price determined 

yy the future turn of circumstances. 

If the dealer fails to turn over the money 
when the farmer demands it, the farmer 
has a claim against the dealer for the grain 
or its value—nothing more. The dealer 
has committed no crime. If the grain has 
been shipped from the elevator and sold, 
and if the dealer dies or becomes bankrupt 
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with an estate or assets insufficient to pay 
the farmer, the latter loses. 

The right kind of storage business is 
safe enough for both dealer and farmer. 
It is one conducted along the lines laid 
down by law in those states having ware- 
housing statutes. The best of these laws 
require the dealer to take out a license, to 
furnish bond to the state guaranteeing his 

behavior in the operation of his ware- 
ouse, to keep certain records, and, finally, 
to submit to some kind of examination by 
state authorities at varying intervals to 
prove whether he is living up to the law. 

Do not store grain with a man whom 
you do not know to be financially re- 
sponsible. Do not store with anybody 
unless you receive in return a legal ware- 
house receipt, one that will be recognized 
in the courts as a warehouse receipt mak- 
ing the dealer liable as a bailee fc> hire. 
Do not become a party to a subterfuge to 
evade the law, which is what the thing 
amounts to when a@& man receives grain 
“on storage” under an arrangement that 
really is a “conditional purchase.” 

Finally, do not store with a man who 
offers “free storage.” It costs money to 
build and maintain an elevator or other 
warehouse. Offering the facilities ‘‘free’’ 
to patrons means the owner expects to 
get his pay in some other manner, and a 
thing that is to be had “free” is seldom 
worth what it finally will cost.—C. A. L., 
Kan. 








A SIMPLE PUMP ~OUSE 
It is surprising just what can be accom- 
plished by utilizing some waste materials 


about the place. This little pumphouse 
is an instance. It consists of a weather- 
tight roof, mounted on eight posts, double 
braced at the top. The gable ends of the 
roof are beet g in; the rest is open save 
for the woven wire which is nailed be- 
tween the roof and the strips on the 
ground. 

When midsummer comes and the vines 
have climbed all over the woven wire 
(wild cucumber vines-are excellent for 
rapid growth and dense foliage) the in- 
terior will be a comfortable retreat where 
the washing, churning, and other tasks can 
be done in comfort.—D. R. V. 


THRESHING RING EXPERIENCES 


We have been watching the varied 
operations of some of our threshing rings 
which have been organized for several 
years, and find that much of value may be 
learned in the organization of such outfits. 

We have in mind our own threshing 
ring hat has not been the biggest success 
for several reasons. 3n the first place, ten 
men bought too big an outfit for the work 
they have, a large-sized threshing ma- 
chine, driven by a heavy traction engine, 
with too great capacity for the help the 
had. Then, they bought second hand, 
because they could get the big outfit about 
as cheap as they could have bought a new, 
smaller outfit. Now, they all wish they 
had bought the smaller outfit. 

The contract is not so good. A note 
was signed by the ten farmers to pay it 
off as the money came in from the yearly 
threshing bills. This money comes slowly 
because they do not have enough acres of 
grain to thresh. It is not yet quite half 
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paid out, and four of these farmers hav: 
moved far away, hold no interest in it 
and six farmers remaining have the bulk o} 
debt shifted upon them. A few mor 
changes, as is always probable in all neigh 
borhoods, and one or two men will own th: 
entire outfit, thru compulsion of contract 

Just across our corner is a better maz 
aged outfit, owned by fourteen farmers i) 
an organized ring. They bought the san. 
sized outfit, entirely new, and after t: 
years of careful operation, it is quite goo! 

yet, they owe nothing upon the outfit, an: 
ad it paid out in less than five years, an: 
now atrike a dividend after the runnin 
expenses of the season is paid out. Whe 
@ man moves awav from the ring farm 
the next man coming buys at a fixed rat 
into the outfit, and takes his place at 
reasonable figure. This ring goes on frou 
year to yéar, sort of perpetual. 

On the other side of us is a tractor drive: 
outfit, a small thresher that eats straw 

retty good, and turns out clean grain 
ae it threshes slowly, and leaves o 
meg d clean threshed straw pile, and w: 
ike the operation of it very well. One ma: 
owns the whole outfit, with his two grow: 
sons, and they have an organized ring o! 
seven men, who very nicely get thei 
threshing out in good time, pay thei 
threshing bil! to the operator, and he tell 
us he can pretty well afford to run it fron 
year to year. With but little money in- 
vested, we, of course, see that he can. 

On the east of us a distance is a similar 
outfit which operates in the same manner, 
small and eheaper than the big threshers 
get thru quickly, and it is owned by seven 
men, + “o hire a tractor to pull it. 

And still-away from us a distance to the 
north is « rmg of sixteen farmers who oper- 
ate a large thresher owned by them, and 
we hear much complaint from their quar- 
ter, because they ona too large a ring, 
taking too long to make the tour, and some 
of them have to drag teams and wagons 
many miles over hard roads night and 
morning to get to their work. There is 
strong movement to trade the big outfit 
off, split the ring into two parts, and we 
expect it will be done. 

A ring just east of them is organized 
with twelve farmers, also using a large 
outfit pulled with an oilpull engine, owned 
by an individual thresher, whom they hire 
each year to do their threshing, and when 
he is done, he goes to outside jobs that 
are scattering. This seems to work admir- 
ably. 

Summing it all up, however, strong evi- 
dence shows that the very small threshing 
ring is the one most satisfactory, and there 
are good features in all of them, which it 

ays to consider in organizing—Geo. 
V. B., Ohio. 


FARM BUREAU BALL CLUBS 


Realizing that friendly rivalry promotes 
sociability, the Farm Bureau of Knox 
county, Indiana, last summer sponsored a 
baseball team in each of the farm bureau 
units in the county. The eleven baseball 
teams thus formed were divided into two 
leagues, the north and the south. Win- 
ners were paired off and games played, 
subsequent to the county farm bureau 
picnic. At that time, the two teams repre- 
senting the leagyes crossed bats. For this 
game, women were let in free while each 
man was charged twenty-five cents. The 
total receipts of $392 are to be used to ex- 
tend the social activities of the farm 
bureau. 





Good results front the use of lime on 
alfalfa are reported from Winona county, 
Minnesota. Ed. Bollman, a farmer of 
Wilson township, says, “Acting on the 
advice of the county agent, I used lime 
on about one-half of my seven-acre field 
seeded in-1924. Tho the field is some dis- 
tance from the house, we could easily tell 
without getting nearer the field just where 
the limestone was 
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Farmers are Buying 
FULL-SIZE GUM-DIPPED 


BALLOONS 





For Extra Advantages — At NO EXTRA Cost! 


The extra quality built in by 
the extra process of Gum- Dip- 
ping — the economy of these 
wonderful tires and the added 
mileage obtained from them 
during the past two years, has 
created such a large demand 
that over 75% of Firestone’s 
mammoth production is now 
Full-Size Gum-Dipped Balloons. 


Manufacturing Balloons on 
this economical basis Firestone 
gives you the many advantages 


of the extra Gum-Dipping pro- 
cess at no higher cost. Flexible 
Gum-Dipped Balloons with- 
stand the pounding of ruts ‘and 
rough roads, giving you thou- 
sands of extra miles of safer, 
easier riding. They save your 
car, add power and reduce the 
running cost. 


Have your nearest Firestone 
dealer equip your car now— 
with liberal allowance for your 
old tires. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR .- 


Firestone 





MERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . ‘MS&%x 
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Rea New 
Tull Set 


Is Economy 


Even though Champion 
is the better spark plug 
and will give better serv- 
ice for a much longer 
period, a new full set at 
least once a year will give 


more power and speed 
and soon save their price 
in oil and gas. 


Champion is better be- 
cause ofits double-ribbed 
sillimanite core, special 
analysis electrodes and 
gas-tight two-piece 
construction. 


More than 95,000 dealers sell 
Champions. Champion X for 
Fords is 60 cents. ue Box for 
all other cars, 75 pmo (Cana- 
dian prices 80 and 90 cents.) 
Champions are fully guaranteed. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ont. London Paris 


Champion X is the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for mane gine 
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GOOD AERIAL GROUND 


In telling how to build a simple aerial, 
we told you that it was not a difficult nor 
complicated job, but it is well to point out 


that, no matter how simply it is con- 
struc sted, the aerial must be good if it is 
to produce results. That means that it 
must be fairly high, above surrounding 
buildings and trees as far as possible, an 
as far away from sheltering eaves, and as 
high above tin roofs or metal towers as it 
can be placed. 

A ground is nét hard to arrange, but 
again the builder is warned that the 
ground must be even better than the 
aerial, if it is to enable the radio set to 
function properly. A water-pipe running 
into the ground ought to be a perfect 
radio ground, but frequently is not. The 
ground lead from the set should be as 
short as possible. Do not run a wire a 
long distance but choose the closest spot 
where you can get a connection into moist 
earth and arrange to bury your ground 
connection there. 

A good ground connection can be made 
in the following manner; secure a piece of 
copper tubing or sheet copper, the larger 
the better. For instance, an old automo- 
bile radiator that has been dam and 
thrown away would be a good thing to 
use. Solder a good, heavy piece of copper 
wire, fourteen or larger, to it very securely 
Dig a hole out away from your founda- 
tion, ind deep enough to bring you down 
to thoroly moist earth. Usually, three or 
four feet deep will give you the type of 
soil you wish. Place your radiator or 
other copper mass into this hole, soak it 
thoroly, and cover it with earth, bringing 
your copper wire, which by the way can be 
either bare or covered, up to your set and 
you will have a ground connection that 
you will never need worry about.— 
R. W. L. 


SOME RADIO SUGGESTIONS 


Look over your aerial to see if all the 
insulators are clean, and all connections 
are good. After a few months, it might 
even pay you to get new wire and replace 
the old corroded wire of your aerial, as 
corrosion on surface of the wire offers some 
resistance to radio waves. 

See that the aerial does not swing in the 
wind, as that will cause difficulty in tun- 
ing. Also, see that branches from trees do 
not rub the aerial. 

Look over your batteries occasionally 
and see that all connections are good an 
tight. Make new connections from time 
to time, just to be sure that there are no 
poor ones. 

If you are bothered with too much 
static, try a short piece of wire around the 
picture moulding or strung across the 
floor of the room, in place of your regular 
aerial. You will not get distant stations 
with as much volume but you will fre- 
quently be able to get some fair reception 
in spite of the static when you will find it 
impossible to use your outside aerial. 

Always operate your tubes with as little 
current from your battery as will operate 
them properly. This saves your battery 
and reduces noises in your set. 

Do not worry and fret if every program 
you find is the wrong type. The broad- 
casters are trying hard to please everyone 
and there is usually plenty of variety to 
the entertainment, so you will always get 
your share of just what you want. 

Write and thank the artists and the 
station for the entertainment. They de- 
serve it and they get no other thanks.— 
R. W. L. 


A farm sewage disposal plant costs a let 
less than a funeral. 
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A RADIO EXPERIENCE 
I wish to submit my opinion, born of 
three years listening to broadcast pro- 
crams. I believe the greatest value of the 
lio to the farmer is by way of amuse- 
nt. Knowledge of a technical or purely 
nformatory nature, such as is furnished 
in talks and lectures, is best gathered from 
newspapers and magazines. The radio 
fills in with musie while I pick them out, 
and makes the reading of same all the 
more pleasant. Lectures are usually lis- 
tened to mainly for amusement, and out of 
curiosity, and not with the serious consid- 
eration they would receive if being read. 
However, I am strongly in favor of ser- 
.ons on Sundays. They are the proper 
nd appropriate program for that day, 
nd we all enjoy them. Market and 
weather reports are strictly in a class by 
themselves, and every station ‘should 
roadcast them. 

Under the head of amusements, I would 
list music first, especially good band 
music, with violin and piano solos a close 
second. Dramatic readings, when well 

hosen, are especially interesting, and are 
ilways eagerly received. Vocal solos are 
frequent and usually seem pet 
hosen. The most popular numbers wit 
the farm audience are those already well 
<nown to the audience, with old-time 
imbers enjoyed rather more than the 
latest popular hits. It seems that male 
ices are usually received better than 
emale, and quartets, singing well-known 
ntimental folk songs always entertain. 

Probably the worst and most undesir- 

ble feature in any program is the reading 
telegrams received, and especially 
knowledgment of phone calls. This 
nuisance has been carried to an extreme 
many stations. ‘The radio audience in 
general does not want to know that Mr. 

d Mrs. Jones and Willie and Sally and 
Mary and all the rest of the family are 
earing the program just fine. The radio 

idience wants music, song, entertain- 

nt, not statistics in the form of reports 

letters and calls. I most assuredly would 
iggest that this part of the programs be 
liscontinued.—F. A. M., Ill. 


INTERVAL BETWEEN TILE LINES 


How far apart should tile lines be laid 
draining land?—D., O. W., Wis. 
The distance between the tile lines 
ist be determined by the nature of the 
| and the degree of wetness, and to some 
tent by the crops grown. As every soil 
resents a problem of its own, we cannot 
pecify any definite distance. With the 
es laid at a depth of about thirty inches 
the distance between drains should be not 
er fifty feet, ordinarily. When placed 
eeper there may be a greater interval. 
\fter a drain is placed the soil undergoes 
hange and improvement from year 
ear. Seepage lines are gradually de- 
ped, and the drainage system becomes 
efficient year by year until it reaches 
1aximum efficiency. The tile should 
laid so as to remove the greatest aver- 
ge excess of moisture before the crop is 
ly to be damaged. It is well to accept 
idvice of a competent drainage expert 
iny project after he has gone over the 
nd and studied the conditions. 


COMING EVENTS 

yuri State Fair, Sedalia, August 15-22. 
va State Fair, Des Moines, August 25 to 
mber 4 
braska State Fair, Lineoln, September 6-11. 
sas Free Fair, Topeka, Spetember 14-19 
sas State Fair, Hutchinson, September 19-25. 
thoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, September 
October 3 

ma Free State Fair, Muskogee, October 


is State Fair, Springfield, gg 19-26. 
na State Fair, Indianapolis, September 


gan State Fair, Detroit, September 4-13. 
nesota State Fair, Hamline, September 5-12. 
) State Fair, Columbus, August 23-29. i 
‘consin State Fair, Milwaukee, August 24-29. | 
iry Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, Sep- 

er 28 te October 1. 

tional Dairy Show, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


ctober 10-17, 
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Here’s a Real 


Pneumatic Truck Tire 


RDINARY passenger car tires are not suit- 
able for use on a truck. 





They are designed for one kind of service and 
it isn’t fair to expect them to give entire satisfac- 
tion in a quite different kind. 


The best, the safest, the most economical thing 
to do is to equip your truck—whether it be light 
or heavy—with real truck tires, designed especially 
for truck service and built strong enough and heavy 
enough to stand the kind of treatment tires usually 
get on a farm truck. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is that kind of tire. 
It is not merely an enlarged passenger car tire. It 
is an especially designed truck tire, strong, sturdy, 
rugged and dependable. It has more plies of cord 
fabric than the same size tire in the passenger car 
type. It has a thicker, heavier tread that contains 
more rubber. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is a real pneumatic 
truck tire. If you are looking for your money’s 
worth in tires for your truck, drop in and see the 
Kelly dealer the next time you go to town. He'll 
be glad to show you a Heavy Duty Cord even if 
you're not in immediate need of one. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. 


New York 





KELLY 
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CONTINUE THE SPRAY PROGRAM 


HOSE who have carried on a spray 

program to control the insects in the 
orchard may feel that their season was 
“ompleted with the third mete in May. 

It is entirely true that the earlier ap- 
plications of poison have accounted for 
most of the ¢ »oddling moths, if the job was 
done thoroly, but there are a few which 
are bound to escape, and it is the off- 
spring of these few that result in the large 
number of sideworms in apples when the 
late spray is omitted. Earlier in the sum- 








The late sprays are necessary to seabel 
side worms 


mer, when the coddling moth larvae or 
worms enter the young apples, the fruit 
drops from the tree, so that no particular 
harm is done unless the coddling moths 
are very abundant and cause the drop of 
most of the apples) However, when the 
second brood comes along, the apples are 
much farther advanced, and they usually 
remain on the tree in spite of the fact 
that the worms feed in them. These are 
the wormy apples which reduce the profits 
from the senined 

For this late spray use from a pound to 
a pound and a quarter of powdered lead 
arsenate in fifty gallons of water, and add 
four and a half quarts of standard strength 
commercial liquid lime sulphur to each 
fifty gallons. Instead of lime sulphur, you 
could use a 4-4-50 bordeaux mixture with 
the lead arsenate added to that. 


KEEP BEES SUPPLIED WITH 
SUPERS 


“The 
age of 157 pounds of honey 
of my fifty colonies of bees,” says E. M 
Cole of Audubon county, Iowa, “and 
while that production is nothing excep- 
tional, it is more than twice the produc- 
tion for this state, which is seventy pounds 
per colony annually. At that, the pro- 
duction for lowa is high, compared with 
the rest of the states, the average for the 
entire country being little more than half 
of lowa’s production. 

“From my observation, I find that one 
principal reason for the low production 
thruout the country is that extra supers 
are not added to the hive soon enough. 
Too many farmers who have bees wait 
until a super is full before removing it 
and placing an empty super on the hive. 

“When you consider that a fairly strong 
colony contains at least 50,000 bees, it 
can readily be understood that when there 
is but li:tle comb left to be filled many of 
the bees will have no space in which to 
work and store honey. That leaves a cer- 
tain percentage of the bees idle, and this 
generally at the very height of the honey 
flow. This is just the time when the bees 
should be given all the storage room they 
can use. 

“T generally take off a super when it is 
little more than half filled. Then I place 
an empty super on the hive, and place 
the partly-filled super on top of :t. I con- 
tinue adding supers in that manner and 
only remove a super from the hive when 


it is filled with honey, and capped. 


past season I harvested an aver- 
from each 
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‘Some of my strongest colonies run up 
to 100,000 bees, and when you have a 
colony of that strength it is absolutely 
necessary that the bees have plenty of 
room in which to work, if you desire the 
eacmme production of honey.”—W. C. 


A STRAWBERRY CROP THE 
SECOND YEAR 


“As on! a crop of strawberries the 
second bearing year as the first,” is ac- 
complished by T. E. Thornburg ‘of Ohio. 
While other lines in fruit production claim 
the greater part of his attention, his straw- 
berry patch is maintained for the purpose 
of furnishing strawberries for his home 
and the homes of others on the farm with 
him. A comparatively small area does 
this, and furnishes a surplus that finds a 
ready sale at a good price. 

Mr. Thornburg practices thoro cultiva- 
tion to an extreme degree. His one year 
old strawberry plants are in matted rows 
about one and one-half feet wide. Be- 
tween those rows is about two feet of bare 
ground. The strips between the rows is 
cultivated every few days during the 
spring.and early summer. After the plants 
have finished bearing and are ready to 
throw out runners to form new plants, he 
gives those center strips a final cultiva- 
tion. The shovels of his garden plow are 

set rather deeply for this and he usually 
follows with a narrow smoothing harrow 
to level off the ground for the new plants. 

An application of acid phosphate and 
sodium nitrate is made. Were the straw- 
berries grown on the acre basis, the appli- 
cation of each probably would amount to 
200 pounds. This farm is located where 
commercial fertilizers make a good show- 
ing, and Mr. Thornburg states that his 
experience is that no complete success 
would be possible with strawberries if he 
did not use those two fertilizers. He pre- 
fers to put this on just after the final cul- 
tivation and before the dragging is done. 

Following the last cultivation he oc- 
casionally makes a trip along each row 
with a fork or garden rake to train the 
new runners onto the bare strip between 
the rows. With the clean culture he has 
practiced there is no trouble from weeds 
and by early fall those center strips are 

uite well matted with new plants. When 
this stage is reached, he takes the one 
horse garden cultivator and tears out the 
rows of old plants. It usually requires 
two or three efforts to accomplish this but 
he never lets a plant live over after it has 
borne one season. Thus where there were 
bearing plants the first year is cultivated 
ground between the rows the second year. 

As winter sets in, he gives the rows of 
new plants a light mulching of straw. 
This is done largely to keep the weeds 
down and to keep the strawberries out 
of the mud when the fruit develops the 
following summer. After the second crop 
the whole planting is plowed up and a 
strawberry patch started elsewhere. Mr. 
Thornburg says he gets just as much fruit 
the second year as the first but it won’t 
do to try to secure a third crop. “It’s 
better to rotate aftér the second year,” 
he says.—H. E. M. 


SHADE FOR SUMMER RHUBARB 


If you want the rhubarb to be especially 
tender and crisp and lack the acidity of 
the usual summer cutting just set some 
roots in the shade of a large tree. It 
should be where the shade is thick and of 
eourse it will need some extra feeding 
and perhaps a little watering if the sum- 
mer is very dry, but we can slip a box with 
the bottom out over the hill when plant- 
ing and then fill this with half rotted 
manure and pour a bucket of water in it 
now and then to give the plants both plant 
food and moisture. The stalks grow long 
and so crisp that they will break with but 
little handling. The flavor is as good as 
the first early stalks cut in spring.—B. A. 
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A GOOD WAY TO SELL PEACHES 


In peach season customers often cal! a 
the wrong time, usually a few days toe 
late, and peaches can’t wait that long, 
once they’ve turned the eorner. To over. 
come the difficulty, Harry Loar, a farme 
of Washington county, hio, engages hi 
fruit before it ripens, not by the ordinar 
method, but with a bunch of tal car : 
He lets the postman do the job in one day 
In 1924, he sold his entire crop in this 
way. 

“Before the peaches ripen,”’ Mr. Loar 
told me, “I buy a supply of post cards 
self-address them, and prepare the face 
in this manner: 

Of course, you want some nice big peaches fron 
Oakdale Farm the year, but we'd lke to know is 
advance how many you will need, so none wil 
be disappointed later on. 

Please check the blanks. 

( ) bu. Elbertas. 

( ) bu. Crawford, early. 

( ) bu. Heath Cling. 

I want the peaches shipped by ..... sheeSee ce 
and will make payment on delivery. 


Terre eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 


Sign Here 

“T put a card into an envelope and mail 
to any person whom I think will be in the 
market for peaches. These names are 
gleaned from a town directory, and some- 
times from grocers who supply the ad- 
dresses of their best customers. Since 
the cards bear return postage, it is but a 
simple matter for a prospect to fill in the 
blanks and mail them. Upon the return oj 
a card, it is filed for reference and first 
receipts are entitled’ to first shipment. 
Only in a very few cases is further cor- 
respondence asked. All the information 
I need is upon the card, and orders are 
shipped according to the blanks filled in. 
When a shipment starts, I mail my bill, 
based on current price. 

In this way, I know the market in ad- 
vance, and there is nothing left to rot 
when the busy season opens. If there is 
likely to be a surplus, the method gives 
me ample time to get additional customers 
The only cost is for envelopes and cards 
An expenditure of $2 often sells my entire 
crop.” —F. R. C., Ohio. 








FIGHT THE BEETLES 


As usual the striped cucumber beetle 
is busy carrying on its mid-summer cam- 


paign against the cucumbers, squash, 
melons, and so on. The seriousness of the 
attack of this pest is due in part to their 
direct injury, the fact that they actually 
eat the bench. the plant fc factories 
of the plants, and further, they also serve 
as carriers of wilt and mosaic diseases. 
The immature forms of the beetle feed 
on the underground stems and roots. 

You can get rid of the beetle in a large 
measure with poison dust. At the Minne- 
sota experiment station it was found that 
a poison dust consisting of one part of 
calcium arsenate and twenty parts land 

laster or gypsum was very effective. 
This dust may be spread with any ordinary 
duster and it should be applied two or 
three times at intervals of ten days. The 
best time to put the dust on is early in the 
morning while the dew is on. 


Perennial phlox must be divided every 
third year for the largest flowers. 


























ROBABLY every farmer who ever 

owned a cow, has yielded to the 
temptation to fill the pail too full—only 
to have it bump against his knees, spill 
milk all over his feet, lose part of the con- 
tents and his temper in the bargain. A 
few steps saved—but much more lost! 


That’s like trying to save a fewcents a 
gallon on cheap oil for your Ford. The 
saving isn’t worth the chance you take. 
Judging your expected savins purely on 
a price per quart basis, the most you can 
save in a year is very 
little, perhaps $5.00. 


But price per 
quart is no accurate 
basis for figuring oil 
costs. Price per 
mile is. 

With inferior or in- 
correct oil your price 
per mile includes 
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too-full milk pail comes to grief 


the prematurely-worn rings and pistons, 
the burned-out bearings, the quickly- 
formed carbon, the loss of power, and the 
increased gas and oil consumption that 
always follow low quality lubrication. 


On a price per mile basis, Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” is the cheapest oil you can 
buy, and it will give you that full 
measure of economy without spilling 
trouble at your feet. 


In the differential of your Ford you 
secure the same 
economy by using 
Mobiloil “CC” or 
Mobilubricant, as 
specified in the Chart 
of Recommendations. 
For your Fordson 
Tractor use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “BB” in sum- 
mer and Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “A” in winter, 


Let this sign 
guide you to 
safe economy 


Branches in principal cities. Address: New York, Chicago, or Kansas City 





























VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Would you pits 
witha 









Costly, hard, time-killing hand-labor 
on the farm has given way to modern 
expense-reducing, labor-saving ma- 
chines and appliances. 

Just as good tires have become standard 
with the farmer who has learned that 
cheap tires have no place in up-to-date 
farm equipment. 

Save time, trouble, and money by using 
tires that you can forget from one 
year’s end to another— 


TUXEDO 


VACUUM CUP 


TIRES 


Built for longest mileage on the longest 
stretches of rut-rough roads. 




















PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 

















Pickering Governors 


FOR 


WALLIS TRACTORS 


Booklet No. 19-A illustrates 
and describes, complete. Send 
for your copy today. 


Governors for all makes 
-of Tractors 


THE PICKERING GOVERNOR Co. 
PORTLAND, CONN., U. S. A. 
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PROOF IN THE DIGGING 

Some years ago I did a little experi- 
menting of my own. I set out two Baldwin 
apple trees in an old orchard. The place 
I chose was in good ground, and to be sure 
that there was no favoritism on the part 
of nature, I set the trees out about thirt, 
feet apart. They were in greensward, and 
at the time I set them out they were very 
nearly the same size, and both appeared 
equally thrifty. 

Every little while, as I had time, I dug 
around one of these trees with a pickaxe 
I kept the bark smoothed up nice. Once 
in a while I mixed some barnyard manure 
in with the earth at the base of the tree 
taking \pains to scatter it as far out as 
the roots ran. The top of the tree I kept 
trimmed up in proper shape. 

I did none of these things for the com- 
panion tree, my purpose being to settle 
the matter of the effect of good eare and 
neglect. From the start the tree I took 
care of gained on the other. It was taller 
and the top was broader and thriftier. 
But the thing that I was most interested 


}in was the time of first fruiting. Here | 


had my proof of the value of keeping th« 
earth loose about the roots, of fertilizing 
the earth, and otherwise caring for the 
tree. This was the one which began to 
bear first. The other tree was a couple of 
years behind the one I had been kind to 
Not only that. The fruit on the well-cared- 
for tree was finer in every respect than 
that borne by the neglected tree. 

On thousands of farms in this country 
it is not thought important to give young 
fruit trees good care. They are jammed 
into the earth any way it happens and 
left to go their own gait. This is a waste 
of good money and cannot help being a 
disappointment to the man who treats 
his young orchard that way. If it is worth- 
while to set out trees at ali, it is worth- 
while to take care of them. The proof 
of fruit growing lies in the digging we do. 


4s 


SUMMER MULCHING 

Out here in northwestern Kansas we 
mulch our tomatoes about the middle of 
June. 

We first scatter the straw evenly be- 
tween the plants in the row to hold the 
moisture after they have been cultivated 
several times; later, we heap the straw 
roughly under the vines to hold the fruit 
from direct contact with the earth. We 
are not bothered with decayed tomatoes 
and do not need to stake the vines. 

We prune off most of the branches 
which do not bear blossoms. We try to 
have tomatoes for sale early in July and 
find that the mulching is a very great 
help in conserving the moisture, saving 
the work of hoeing thru the summer, and 
producing fine, perfect tomatoes. 

We mulch our potatoes when they have 
been cultivated twice over. Some of our 
neighbors mulch theirs before they come 
up but we do not find this a good thing 
to do. 

In this section where the rainfall is 
sometimes less than fifteen inches an- 
nually, mulching about vines and shrub- 
bery is a great help thru the long, dry 
summers. The increase in the growth of 
roses and perennials is very noticeable in 
the fall where they have been mulched 
An occasional watering will be effectiv: 
also.—A. W. W., Kans. 

KEEP PLANTING IN THE GARDEN 

The only vacation days for the rea! 
garden is midwinter. As rapidly as the 
early crops are taken off the garden now, 
replant, in order to keep it producing fal! 
vegetables. Keep up cultivation, and 
maintain a dust mulch in order to con- 
serve moisture. When planting seed, 
supply moisture when necessary, and 
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bring the seed up by making a firm seed —— SA NRT Ain SS SREY PE A De RLS —= 






























bed. ' 

A great many of the early gardens were | in 
cut down shortly after they started by |) McC i k _ Deerin 1 
frost. The replantings, of course, will not |) Ori Cc g 1 | 
be off the ground until a a jw ai 4 
the usual season. Hence, watch carefully | | Cc he hin 5 
the selection of varieties for late planting. g Orn ac es ig 
Make a selection according to the =~ 3 - 
available for the maturing of a crop. Snap |" P 1 
beans will require from 42 to 56 days to The wonderful efficiency é 
bring a crop of beans ready to use; sweet | | of McCORMICK- ‘ 
corn, from 56 to 70 days; tomatoes, 105] | it 
to 126 — rey be to sa days; sweet DEERING Corn j 
»otatoes at least months. e if 
; The value fl a call ert is frequsnthy | Machines has a great 
sreater than the value of the early sum-| : * | 
oat garden, for very often crops such as ' deal to do with mak i 
beans, tomatoes, fall squash, etc., have | ing corn the money 
a higher market value late in the season | §) ages . 
than they had ae, early in the ——- ’ crop it Is. Save time, i 

Whether you replant or not, it will pay | }) ° 
you to leave “3 a —— » += in| ©) hard toil, costly labor i 
the garden as breeding places for disease | #) . 
and insect pers. ee — +P» Aad [ , ——_ charges, ‘reg it by 
plow them under, and to make the jo ; using this modern 
well worthwhile, follow them with other |¥/ McCormick and Deering 8 w 
crops. | Corn Binders equipment: 

WATERING GARDEN PLANTS IVE to seven acres a day with a’one-man outfit, and the 

Watering garden plants, as commonly F one man does the work of a half dozen men with corn 
practiced, is.an absolute injury to vegeta- knives. McCormick and Deering Corn Binders are light, 
tion, for the reason that it is not done strong, substantial, and of roller-bearing light draft. 
plentifully enough. When the earth is . . i 
dry and hot, the application of a little What is more, they do clean work, have ample adjustments 
W — roo a. to a oe heat for tall and short stand, pick up the down and leaning stalks, 
and it has a tendency to make the soi mak : 
more compressed and drier than before. and they € neat, easy-handled bundles. 

A sprinkling pot should never be used in Both the McCormick and Deering are equipped with a 
a ten Rerwy yd _—— smooth-working bundle carrier and they can be fitted with 
the roots oO e y ’ : 

and the watering should always take wagon elevator, tongue truck, etc. These two binders have 
place after sunset, when the dew has begun been standard for years. The McCormick binds the bundles 
to fall. vertically and the Deering binds them lying down. 

This is in oe ames — natural laws. 

Rain and sunshine seldom appear to- ’ Te 
gether; and further, when nature waters McCormick-Deering = silo filling is done 
vegetation the atmosphere is filled with Ensilage Cutters with McCormick-Deering 
moisture. Pool ae — soap suds are skill and experience, a good, 
good for the garden, and cistern water ‘ trig, 
may be used, but should be exposed to the fast, and economical job is as- 
air and sunlight thru the day before apply- sured you. McCormick-Deer- 
ing. Strong liquid from the —— is ing Ensilage Cutters are de- 
death . —— poate, ane should —7 signed on the simplest princi- 
be used after diluting until very weak. 
My plan of watering to avoid making a ples. They cut the corn to 
hard surface crust around the plants, is the desired lengths, do big- 
to dig three or four holes on the different capacity work with maximum 
sit oa ~ = oe a vadital of safety, and they stand the gaff year after year. They have 
into these po eget 
water, and after all has soaked in, replace been doing it for years, by the thousands. 
the dry earth.—F. A. M.., Ill. Steel frame construction, with boiler-plate steel flywheels. 
The knives are on the flywheel and the cutting and elevating 
pare POTTING bea ee pent is done in one operation, saving power. Built in five sizes; 

Nothing is more importan a good ve 
growth of flowers in winter than PA my capacities 3 to 25 tons per hour; power 6 to 25 h. p. 

ie weakening sun induces slower root - 
action and the soil does not naturally dry McCormick Deering Huskers and Shredders 
so fast, and these combine to cause partial If you want to shred your fodder after husking, note that 
failure if great care is not taken, or the these capable huskers and shredders are made in 4, 6, 
soil not specially prepared. 8, and 10-roll sizes; for individual and custom work. 

_ White rep sods are best. Gone oe oie - 

from an old pasture comes next, wit To sensation the corn t ™ 

from the roadside next. Any of these are these days is the McCormick- — — oc + 
better than a garden soil. As it takes time ine Corn Picis hich will 

to rot new sod we should begin early to Deering Corn er which wil go . 

prepare our compost. through your standing corn, husk it 

Pile a layer of sod, grass side down. cleaner than hand husking, and do it 
Over this spread a layer of manure, par- | at the rate of 5 to 10 acres a day (de- 
tlally ro if it is ver ashy. Sprinkle . , 
with lime. Repeat until you have enough. pending on whether you use horses 
ater well, and keep the pile moist. ora tractor). One man does that. 

his compost should be very fine and Add a boy or two with wagons and 
down with a hoe or shovel every two or . 
three weeks after it has stood a month or and the expensive farm help problem 
ins to decompose. Mix well and —e solved. Write for corn picker catalog. 
with a concaved top so watering wi P 
easy. Do not kee wah but onty moi. | See the McCormick-Deering Dealer 

sonemeal or other commercial fertilizer 
\tdded just before potting begins. I INTERNATIONAL HARVERCOR COMPANY 
wWAYS U a shovel 0 nem toa MF re) erica é 
bushel of soil or about that ratio. Sand 606 So. Michigan Ave. [Incorporated] Chicago, Ill. | 
otten improves the texture and keeps the EL ELEN GRICE IAS: — — 








soul from souring se quickly,—L, C, ees 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


BOY TALKS AT BANQUET 
URING the past winter, a short course 
for junior farmers was held at the lowa 
state college. At the close of the course a 
banquet owas held when George 
Westcott of Harrison county, Iowa, told 
of his club werk and the inspiration he had 
gained from it. George went to the stato 
fair in 1919 with his baby beef and to the 
Midwest Horticultural show the same year 
as a member of his spraying club. With 
a brief review of ‘his work George said: 

“T have been asked to review the things 
which I got out of my club work and 
I am going to say right away that I believe 
that the greatest thing which I gained by 
the work was the fact that it brought me 
into contact with the greatest agricul- 
tural school in the country and it broad- 
ened my visions to the point where I knew 
that I wanted to go further and obtain a 
college education 

“T have hurriedly jotted down a dozen 
points which I know are reasons why I 
believe that a college education will help 
me 

1. Financial. This is the first which 
most of us think of but I feel that it is 
secondary because it is brought by the 
points which follow 

2. A college education broadens our 
knowledge and appreciation of life in a 
general way, which should: 

3. Enable us to perform a longer service 
and get a broader outlook on life as a 
whole 

4. It will give us a better understanding 
of men and citizenship. 

5. It will give us a keener insight into 
our business and a better understanding of 
agricultural problems. 

6. We will oe the satisfaction of know- 
ing why we do certain things; we will be 
able to talk understandingly about what 
we are doing. 

7. It should make our lives more inter- 
esting and enjoyable 

8. It teaches us how to study and think. 

9. It will improve our ability to size up 
problems or in other words, an accurate 
judgment 

10. Teaches us to meet people in either 
a business or social way. 

11. Creates higher ambitions and ex- 
tends our ideals and — of success 

12. Prepares us to be of more service 
in the community in which we will live.” 


WHY CORN IS ALWAYS THIRSTY 

While a corn plant does not actually feel 
thirst, it soon rolls up and withers when 
there is a shortage of water. And this is 
the reason. 

During the hottest days of summer a 
fully leaved corn plant will lose thru evap- 
oration from its leaves, four or five quarts 
of water. If you carry your dinner to 
school in a gallon sirup pail like the writer 
used to do, you can easily appreciate the 
quantity of water used daily by a corn 
plant. In the course of the season of 1924, 
approximately 54 gallons of water were 
evaporated by single corn plants in Kansas 
last year. 

When there are 6,200 corn plants to an 
acre, the season’s loss of moisture thru the 
leaves would amount to 334,800 gallons or 
the equivalent of twelve inches of rain. 

Evaporation takes place thru pores in 
the leaf, and these number 40,000 to 
60,000 per square inch. The plant has no 
control ove: these openings even tho it 
may be threatened with death from dry- 
ing. The wilting and rolling of leaves 
helps, of course, in reducing moisture loss 
to some extent. Evaporation is essential 
to keep the plant cool during hot weather 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


and to dispose of surplus liquid used in 
carrying up mineral matter from the soil. 

In the leaves this mineral matter is com- 
bined with products manufactured from 
sunlight by the green coloring matter in 
the leaves. Some of these products are 
used in building the stalk and more leaves 
and in the ears. Such a heavy user of 
water must have plenty rain and the soil 
must be handled carefully to save as 
much moisture as possible. 


A LETTER FROM NEBRASKA 

I am writing you in 
answer to your re- 
quest for a picture 
and story. Our crops 
are looking pretty 
good, as good as 
there is in this lo- 
cality according to 
tourists. My pigs 
weigh about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five 
pounds and are three 
months old. I am 
planning to finish my 
education with my 
money. I have twen- 
ty acres of corn and 
with my pigs, I think 
I will be able to do 
this. The pictures are 
of myself and pigs.*-Buol Cool, Knox 
county, Nebr. 


PLAN A FAIR EXHIBIT 

It is time to make plans for exhibits at 
the fairs. Many of our Juniors find this 
interesting and often profitable from a 
money standpoint. The exhibit shown 
here was prepared by the Eagle Nebraska 
corn club and won first place at the 
Nebraska state fair last year. 

The boys made the eagle by gluing 
kernels of corn on a base. It was natural 




















HOW FREDA FED HER PIGS 

To Successful Farming: I take great pleasure in 
writing you in regard to the loan that I received 
last spring. I purchased 
a purebred spotted po- 
land sow and she far- 
rowed eight pigs Marc! 
29th. I saved the entire 
litter. I joined the boys’ 
and girls’ pig club and 
entered in the sow and 
litter contest. I entered 
four at the interstate 
fair and won secon 
prize on a boar an 
second on a gilt and 
tenth on the litter. [ 
also won a five-pound 
box of chocolates given 
by the Kiwanis club of 
Sioux City and was 
entertained at dinner 
with other boys and 
girls 

I feed my pigs corn, 
middlings, kitchen refuse, tankage, and milk and 
they have two acres of alfalfa pasture. I have eight 
purebred pigs weighing 175 ~~ each and my 
sow is bred to farrow again t » first of November 
Her name is “Bonnie II.’ She will weigh 400 
pounds. We aim to keep the four gilts and will sell 
the other four later on. 

I think I have done weil for my first effort in 
caring for pigs. I expect to enter again next year 
as I enjoyed the club very much this time, and 
when I get my prize money, Oh Boy! I will be rich. 
—Freda Compton, Woodbury county, Iowa. 





RAISES TURKEYS 

To Successful Farmiag: I feed my turkeys baby 
chick feed, buttermilk, potatoes, boiled meat and 
boiled eggs, also cottage cheese. The buttermilk 
and cottage cheese we make at home, The loan 
you made me helps greatly as I want to go on with 
my music Wishing you success.—Nellie Mills, 
Koochiching county, Minn. 


PRAIRIE BELLE 

To Successful Farming: Our pig club was organ- 
ized in February and we got our sows in March. 
My sow was a Hampshire bred to farrow in the 
latter part of April. She cost $40 and I had to pay 
the freight 

Her name is Prairie Belle. The fourth day of May 
she farrowed eight nice pigs, one of which died the 
first night. I have the other seven yet and they are 
doing nicely. 

I have four boars for sale and I am going to keep 
the sow. The other two are going to be fattened 
for market.—Mabel I. Blattner, Dewey county, 


». 





in shape and color and represented an 
immense amount of time and work on the 

awe of the youngsters and their local 
ader, Byron McMahon. 

A team of boys from each club gave a 
demonstration in their booth telling the 
public just how they thought of the ide: 
for their exhibit and how they went about 
collecting and arranging it. 

In 1922 H. W. Smith of Ontagamie 
county, Wisconsin, seeded six acres to 
biennial white sweet clover. From May 
10, 1923, to August 10th the field carried 
14 cows, 6 head of young stock and 3 
horses. The cows produced $756 worth 
of milk with less than $100 worth of 
additional feed to that obtained in the 
ymasture. And 1923 was a dry season in 
Visconsin |! 





STARTS FARMING 
To Successful Farming: As you will remember, 
you loaned me $20 to buy a sow to help me get a 


start in raising hogs. I now have sixteen fall pigs 
that are small, perhaps weigh sixty to seventy-five 
pounds, more or less, and six older hogs between 
150 to 275 pounds in weight. But I do not like to 
sell them at present. 

I am planningon arming for myself before long 
and want to get a fair start as soon as I can. I wish 
to thank you very much for favoring me with 4 
loan two years ago as that gave me my start in the 
hog business. I have sold from that time up to now 
over $300 worth of hogs and I owe moat of it to 
your help. I bought a team of horses for $200 and 
then there are other expenses; also I have a little 
colt for which I paid $15. Then I bought a few 
farming implements also.—Everette L. Harris, 
Kossuth county, Iowa. 


Henry K. Mohr of Champaign county, 
Illinois, had all his neighbors laughing 
at him four years ago when he tried 
sweet clover. Last spring most of them 
borrowed inoculated soil from him. 




















Be neighborly— 


friends when you go to the movies: 


Any movie is better when youtakea 
party. Multiply pleasure by sharin 
it! Pick up your neighbors <ithend 
for a theatre showing a Paramount 
Picture tonight! 

The foremost entertainment or- 
ganization in the world means to 
see that people everywhere have a 
chance to enjoy their leisure more! 

Some theatre near you is schedul- 
ing Paramount Pictures. Show by 

oing that your taste calls for the 

t. Encourage the theatre mana- 

ger os him how you enjoyed 
ow. 

. Brother”— “Manhattan”— 

“Peter Pan” —“* Code of the Sea” or 
that picture based on last year’s 
British prize novel of thesamename 
—“Sinners in Heaven”—these and 
many more are Paramount Pictures 
everyone is glad to drive miles to see. 

But don't go by the titles of pic- 
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pick up your 


tures. Go by the brand name, 
Paramount. That’s the sure guide 
to quality and clean treatment. 


Home’s no place to stay every eve- 
ning when the whole world’s just 
down the road. 


Life is different and better now— 
well rounded out with healthy ex- 
citement, thanks to Paramount and 
Radio and Autos and better roads. 


Build up your own theatre by 
going and yotr'll not only get all 
the better pictures but you will do 
a good job for yourselves and the 
community, stimulating trade and 
giving a tonic to the town. Ask 
your theatre manager to keep you 
posted on what’scoming and when. 


Make up a Paramount party to- 
night. A seven passenger car will 
take nine any time “A Paramount 
Picture” is the destination! 


Follow this name and trademark for 


the better pictures 
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Gloria Swanson ~ 


who starred in 
Humming Bird 
A Society Scandal 
The Impossible Mrs. 
Bellew 


a 
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a AN 


Pe Meighan 
who starred in 

Pied Piper Malone 

The Alaskan 

Tongues of 





Empty Hands 
North of 36 





Bebe Danicle 
who ap 
Heritage of the Desert 
Mcnsieur Beaucaire 
Sinners in Heaven 





Zane Grey 
author of 
Wendaees of the Waste- 
Heritage of the Desert 

The Border Legion 
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it's a Paramount Picture it's the best show.in 
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CHICACO 


SS 
AC ISLAND 
ag be Wonderland 


DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 


RA FALLS 
NIAC Scene Wonder 


— 
Mackinac Island, the tand of rest and 
beauty, is calling to every vengeipuist. Ie 
ts asummerland of charm and freshness. 
Plan now to take your vacation via the 
D. & C. Waterway. 

BETWEEN DETROIT and BUFFALO— 

2new mammoth liners, “Greater Detroit” and 

“Greater Buffalo,” largest liners of their type 

inthe world, Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m.and Buffalo 

6 p. m. daily, Eastern time. Low rates—$6 

one way, $11.50 round trip. 

BETWEEN DETROIT and CLEVE- 

LAND—the giant liners “City of Detroit 

III” and “City of Cleveland III” Lv. Detroit 

and Cleveland daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. 

Fare—$3.60 oneway, $6.50 round trip. Day 

aay trip during July and August, Tues., 

, Sat. Lv. 10:30 a. m. Eastern time. 

oar wines DETROIT, MACKINAC 

ISLAND, ST. IGNACE, and CHICAGO 

—From June 25th to Sept. 7th liners Lv. 

Detroit Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1:30 p. m. 

Eastern time. Lv. Chicago Mon., Thurs, 

and Sat. 12:30 noon, Central time. 

















































° a berths $2 — 
For reservationsma 


a oy =e 
all — May we Se rapa ce 
pamphlet upon receipt 


Schedules subject to change without notice. 
















Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Co. 
A. A. Schantz, 
Pres.and Gen. Mgrs 


J.T. McMillan, 
Vice-Pres. 














SUCCESSFUL’ FARMING 





DEVELOPING YEARLING 
DRAFTERS 
“OU R yearlings get plenty of good grow- 
ing feed. We think that thesecond year 
is the most important period in the devel- 


opment of a draft colt. In the spring just 
as soon as the grass is good, we turn the 
fillies out on grass during the night. In 
the morning we bring them in and give 
them a feed of mixed oats and bran and 
give them another feed of this grain mix- 
ture at night,’’ says Ralph Humes of Ohio 
who, with his father, has been raising good 
draft horses for a great many years. 

The yearling stallions on this farm are 
separated from the fillies as they reach 
the age of one year and are kept in the barn 
and given the run of a large paddock. The 
same kind of feed is used for the stallions, 
the idea being plenty of good, growing feed 
and much of exercise. With grades, their 
plan of management is practically the 
same except that the young stallions are 
castrated and allowed to run with the 
fillies. In either case the young horse 
must be well developed and well grown in 
order to find a ready market. 

Ralph says that his experience in buying 
thin, undeveloped yearlings has never 
been very satisfactory. He has tried it 
with both grades and purebreds. His ob- 
jection is that once they are stunted, they 
will never grow out of it. They will fatten 
up nicely and take on a finish but will al- 
ways be undersized. “Any horse to 
well grown must be pushed right along 
from the start. That’s the only way we 
can produce the kind the purchasers 
want,” is the way he puts it. 

He further stated, ‘Horses have been 
mighty good property for us. There is 
always someone wanting a good horse. 
By developing our colts well when they 
are young, we usually have them sold by, 
the time they are two years of age. Thus 
we put them on the market before they 
would have used as much feed as would 
have been required if we had carried them 
along more slowly until they were four or 
five years of age. Any of our colts that 
are not sold are put to work at the age of 
two years.—H. E. McC., Iowa. 


STEERS USE PASTURE 


Hoffman Brothers of Mahoning county, 
Ohio, are realizing a nice profit from their 
pasture land by steer feeding. The farm 
operated by these brothers is located in a 
section of county devoted almost entirely 
to dairying and fruit growing. These 
brothers had some other business interest 
and did not possess and desire to engage 
in dairying. For those reasons they sought 
other means to profitably use a tract of 
pasture from which timber had been re- 
moved. Thus they developed the idea of 
steer feeding. 

For more than ten years they have fed 
regularly. Each time they have been 
pleased with results. They buy in mid- 
summer. There are two reasons for this. 
There are not many men on the Cleveland 
market to buy feeders at that time and 
they are able to buy cheaper. The other 
reason is that they get the steers home at 
just the time their pasture is then in best 
condition to put growth and gain on them. 

Only western steers of good feeder type 
are used. “Too much dairy blood in, the 
native stock,” the brothers said. “Some- 
times we 
thing except 
yearlings.” 

At the farm the steers are put on —_— = 
at once with running water available and 
salt where they can get it at will. No 
change is made from this until winter sets 
in. Then the steers are taken to the big 
barn and lot adjoining. 


western stock, preferably 


buy locally but never take any- - 
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The old barn has been considerably 
made over since it was found that steer 
feeding was a paying venture. A larg 
portion was made into an open shed wit} 
sliding doors that could be closed in bad 
weather if it seemed advisable. Overhead 
is a mow filled each seasomwith alfalfa 
A tank was built inside this shed and 
water piped to it. Racks were built insid 
for hay and bunks set up for silage. Thus 
all feeding operations are done on th 
inside. They use an immense lot of straw 
for bedding, figuring that it is beneficial 
to the steers to have a dry, clean bed and 
also that this serves as a means of getting 
the straw back to their land as manure. 

During the winter nothing is fed except 
silage and alfalfa. The steers are in fairly 
good condition after four or five months 
on extra good pasture. Then during the 
winter they appear to grow in size and to 
gain somewhat in condition. 

Along in May when the new crop of 
grass has reached a stage of growth when 
a steer can get a good fill of it without tir- 
ing himself, the steers are again turned on 
grass. After a few weeks on the new pas- 
ture, the feeding of grain is started. This 
consists of corn and a little linseed oilmeal. 
This grain is fed to help put a finish on 
the cattle and in order to secure the extra 
price offered for grain fed steers. 

By marketing in mid-summer there is 
usually a scarcity of grain fed stock, 
hence there is a ready market and a good 
price. Local butchers usually buy Hoff- 
mans’ steers and kill them out and sell 
the meat in a nearby city —H. E. McC., 
Iowa. 


SUMMER FARROWING 

Elmer F. Schwartz of Wood county, 
Ohio, raised ninety-eight pigs from eleven 
sows in the fall of 1924. This was not 
accomplished by chance. It is but an 
average record with him. His sows run 
on good pasture consisting of a mixture of 
alfalfa, red clover, alsike and timothy. 
During the summer season his sows are fed 
very liberally of a grain ration consisting 
of corn, tankage and linseed oilmeal. His 
sows are all of an active temperament and 
are inclined to take a great deal of exer- 
cise. Were this not the case, there very 
likely would be some trouble because of 
the sows getting too fat on account of his 
very liberal methods of feeding. 

He makes no effort to pen up the sows. 
He simply puts a sufficient number of in- 
dividua houses or coops in the pasture so 
that there is one for each sow. Having 
done this, he leaves it for each sow to hunt 
a shelter for herself away from the others. 
Always, he says, the sows do this and he 


J . 














has never had any trouble or disturbance 
among them. 

During the farrowing period, he puts 
out feed just thegame as usu: al. The sows 
that have just farrowed usually stay in 
their shelters for a day or so. This, Elmer 

says, is undoubtedly the way nature in- 
tended them to do. Usually they come 
out within a few hours and get a drink of 

water. Perhaps they bite off a littie grass 
and then return. By having the sows in 
rather good condition at farrowing time, 
they are able to draw from the stored up 
eneigy supply in their bodies and do not 
become hungry. 
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By leaving the sows in the open, they 
are permitted to eat all the green, laxative 
feed they want right up to farrowing. 
This, Elmer says, is a very important fac- 
tor in avoiding trouble. This same 
method insures that the sows will take 
plenty of exercise right along. The plan 
permits the sows to be quiet and con- 
tented. His opinion is that were he to re- 
move the sows to his central hoghouse, 
they would be deprived of the good, green, 
laxative feed and very likely harmful re- 
sults would be produced. Changing feed 
would be bad but to remove the sows from 
their laxative feed would be worse. Leav- 
ing the sows in the open permits them to 
take exercise and this is important. 

Some other factors undoubtedly con- 
tribute to his suecess at farrowing time. 
Chief among these, it would seem, is the 
fact that he has selected his sows carefully. 
He has had the female ancestry of his 
present herd of sows on this same farm for 
vears. Always he has sought the type 
of sow that would be the best matron in 
his herd. Every sow that has produced 
large litters and which has proved to be a 
good mother is retained in the herd so 
long as she continues to be a good pro- 
ducer. Usually this is until she has 
reached the age of about five or six years. 
She is then sold and her place taken by a 
likely young gilt produced on the farm. 
His plan of producing two litters each year 
works his sows hard. He says that a 
mature sow will give him more satisfac- 
tory results than will young and untried 
ones.—H. E. MeC., lowa. 


STEER FEEDER PRAISES SWEET 
CLOVER 


Six years ago Hans Mortensen of 
Audubon county, Iowa, seeded twenty 
acres of his farm to white sweet clover 
and he has not yet turned it under. His 
experience with the legume has been such 
that this spring he is putting an additional 
twenty acres into it, which means that 
one-fourth of the total acreage of the farm 
will be given over to sweet clover. 

Last year’s stand, the sixth on the 
original twenty acres, was practically as 
heavy and luxuriant as any of the previous 
five crops. 

“T did not inoculate when I put in the 
seed six years ago,”’ says Mortensen. ‘The 
soil on my farm is very rich in lime. I 
found that a good heavy coating of 
manure made a big difference in the first 
year’s stand. A little strip of the twenty 
acres had not been spread with manure 
thru some oversight and when the sweet 
clover came up, it was very easy to find 
that neglected strip. 

“You can get a good lot of feed out of 
that legume. Two years ago I had forty- 
seven head of cattle on that twenty acres 
all summer and they were not able to keep 
it down. I had to go in with the mower to 
cut it and it was almost waist high. If I 
had had the cattle, I could very easily 
have pastured five or six head to the acre. 
With alfalfa or red clover, cattle will 
sometimes become bloated, but I have 
never had that trouble with sweet clover.” 
_ Mortensen also has about thirty acres 
in alfalfa. This is cut for hay and pro- 
vides the roughage for two carloads of 
cattle which he keeps on feed. With forty 
acres in sweet clover and thirty in alfalfa, 
Mortensen will have almost half of his 
160-acre farm in legumes this year. 

“The legumes furnish me with all the 
hay and pasturage I need for my stock,” 
he says, “and they make the soil more 
fertile by storing nitrogen in it. Besides 
that, parts of my farm are rather hilly 
and I find the legumes the best thing in 
the world to keep the soil from washing 
away. So I figure that I can hardly have 
too many of them.”—W. C. M., Iowa. 


N umerous trials show that for each 
pound of concentrates fed to milk cows on 


pasture the cows returned one pound of 
MmukK 
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‘Use the GMAC Plan 


General Motors builds a car for every 
purse and purpose. Select the make and 
model that suits you best and buy it, if 
you choose, out of your monthly income. 


This you can do through the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, a bank- 
ing institution owned by General Motors. 
More than 2500 banks are cooperating 
with it to finance the credit sales of 
General Motors cars and trucks. 


The GMAC Plan is simple, sound and 
inexpensive. It is available through 
General Motors dealers only. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capitac + CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
Oxupsmosite +« GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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The Special Successful Farming Policy Pays: 


OR DISABLEMENT OF ANY 
STEAMBOAT OR LICEN 
RAILWAY 
A PARE-PAYING PASSENGER. 


$7500.00 


$2000.00 
$1000.00 


Part III of policy printed below. 


FOR LOSS OF LIFE or certain yi & 
SED FERRYBOAT, INTERURBAN.OR STREET RAILWAY CAR, ELEVATED 
CAR OR SUBWAY CAR, IN WHICH OR ON WHICH THE INJURED IS TRAVELING AS 
(See Part 1 of Policy printed below.) 


FOR LOSS OF LIFE, or certain injuries 
VEHICLE, IN WHICH THE INSURED IS RID 

RIDING OR DRIVING, OR BY BEING STALLY 
THROWN FROM SUCH AUTOMOBILE, CAR OR VEHICLE. ga we 


FOR LOSS OF LIFE or certain injuries cified in the policy SUSTAINED BY BEING s 4 
KNOCKED DOWN OR RUN OVE ILE OR ONDA PUBLIC tte 
BILE, OR OTHER VEHICLE PROPELLED BY STEAM, CABLE, ELECTRICITY. 
LINE, HORSE, COMPRESSED AIR, OR LIQUID POWER, (excluding injuries sustained while on a 
Railroad Right of Way in violation of a 


TE AUTOMOBILE, 


WHI 


any Statute, or any Regulation o 


ecified in the policy and SUSTAINED BY THE WRECKING 
PASSENGER CAR OR PASSENGER STEAMSHIP OR 


ecified in the wee SUSTAINED BY THE WREC GOR 
OTOR-DRIVEN CAR OR HORSE-DRAWN 


(See Past ID of policy printed below.) 


HIGHWAY, BY ANY AUTOMO 
, NAPHTHA, GASO- 


IN 


the Railroad Company.) See 


$10.00 PER WEEK for 15 WEEKS DURING DISABILITY RESULTING FROM ANY SUCH ACCIDENT 
(SEE PART IV OF POLICY PRINTED BELOW) 


Here Are Parts I, Il, Ill and IV of Special Successful Farming Policy 


PART ONE 


By the wrecking or disablement of any railroad passenger 
car or passenger steamship or steamboat or licensed ferry- 
boat, interurban or street railway car, elevated railway car 
or subway car, in or on which the insured is traveling as a 
fare-paying passenger and such injuries so sustained shall 
result in any of the specific losses set forth in this Part I, 
provided such loss shall result within Thirty days from date 
of accident. The Company will pay the sum set opposite 
such loss as follows: 


at BP ge 8 7. errr dete peseans eur $7,500.00 
For Loss of Both Eyes Cee eee teem ewes eeeeeeeeseseees 7,500.00 
OP TiO. Oe Pe MIR. 5006 0 6c0eiocsescceieneseat 7,500.00 
oe). (8th ee eee 7,500.00 
For Loss of One Hand and One Foot..............0. 7,500.00 
For Loss of Hand and Sight of One Eye............. 7,500.00 
ee ee ree eee 3,750.00 
ae Ate SE on cv odas 0k0ncedstentatenenten 3,750.00 
ee eS ee eee ee 3,750.00 
FOR LOSS OF TIME PER WEEK (as defined in 

POE SP n.cn0csegescenscenus éayssekeett meadauaie 10.00 


Payment shall not be made for more than one loss enumerat 


in above payments. P + O 

(a) By the wrecking or disablement of any private auto- 
mobile, metor driven car or horse-drawn vehicle, in which 
the insured is riding or driving, or by being accidentally 
thrown from such automobile, car or vehicle. 

(b) By the wrecking or disablement of any Public Omnibus, 
Taxicab, or automobile stage, which is being driven or oper- 
ated, at the time of such wrecking or disablement, by a licensed 
driver, plying for public hire, and im which the insured is travel- 
ing as a fare paying passenger. 

(c) By the wrecking of a passenger elevator (elevator in 
mines excepted), in which the insured is riding as a passenger, 
provided always that such injuries sustained as described in 
sections (a), (b) and (c) of this Part 2 shall result in any of 
the specific losses set forth below and provided such loss shall 
result within Thirty Days from date of accident, The Company 
will pay the sum set opposite such loss as follows: 


Ce Bt. Fe Bk. rrr re eae $2,000.00 
For Loss of Both Eyes . Coe teres eeresseeseseseeesees 2,000.00 
oe 1 ee Or Be SNS o:6.0c00Geneeboeannesueuten 2,000.00 
Pee EOG8- Ge DORMER s cxaciencacicsnccsssndtdanses 2,000.00 
For Loss of One Hand and One Foot................ 2,000.00 
For Loss of One Hand and Sight of One Eye........ 2,000.00 
For Loss of One Foot and Sight of One Eye......... 2,000.00 
ee Sa er er ae 1,000.00 
Sake Die ie Gee OEE s4 va cindedcedé Ua de ob pan deeuanen 1,000.00 
ee gO ae eee oe ee ee 1,000.00 
FOR LOSS OF TIME PER WEEK (as defined in 

| ee ry eee ee 10.00 


PART THREE 


(a) By being struck or knocked down or run over while 
in or on a Public Highway, by any Automobile, or any Ve- 
hicle propelled by steam, cable, electricity, Naphtha, gaso- 
line, horse, compressed air, or liquid power (excluding in- 
juries sustained while on a Railroad Right of Way in violation 
of any Statute, or any Regulation of the Railroad Company). 

(b) By the burning of a dwelling house, hotel, theater, office 
building, lodge room, club house, school building, store, church 
or barn while the Insured is therein and provided the Insured 
is therein at the beginning of the fire and is burned by such fire 
or suffocated by the smoke therefrom. 

(c) By being struck by Lightning, or in consequence of a 
Cyclone or Tornado. 

(d) By the collapsing of the outer walls of a building. 

(e) The result of accidental drowning at a Public Bathing 
Beach during the time that a Life-Saver is on duty, and not 
otherwise provided always that such injuries sustained as de- 
scribed in Sections (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) of this Part 3 
shall result in any of the specific losses set forth below, and 
provided such loss shall result within Thirty days from date of 
accident, then The Company will pay the sum set opposite 
such loss as follows: 


FOR LOSS OF LIFE......... camenn ndahontsaeans 4 $1,000.00 
FOr DOOR SE Te SHE, bce Ec ccpaeapecccccccces 1,000.00 
i oe 8 8 Re ee eee .- 1,000.00 
For Loss of Sight of Both Eyes..........cseeeeeeses 1,000.00 
For Loss of One Hand and One Foot...........0+++: 1,000.00 
For Loss of One Hand and Sight of One Eye........ 1,000.00 
For Loss of One Foot and Sight of One Eye......... 1,000.00 
se? Kg: go RP eee 500.00 
Par LAS C6 ee, WGI dons \.ncbevedsndoccccese 500.00 
For Loss of Sight of Either Eye.<........-.-seee2qe 00.00 
FOR LOSS OF TIME PER WEEK (as defined in 

Pee HEP ink Secon bthe charsk ste ewads nse avibdesbece 10.00 


Payment shall not be made for more than one loss enumer- 
ated in above payments. 

The loss of any member or members specified in either Part 
I, Part II or Part III shall mean the loss by actual and com- 
plete severance at or above the wrist or ankle; loss of eye or 
eyes shall mean the irrecoverable loss of the entire sight thereof. 


PART FOUR 


If the Insured shall, during the term of one year from the be- 
ginning of the insurance covering such Inspred, as_ provide: 
herein, by the means and under the conditions recited in Part |, 
Part II or Part Ill, be immediately and wholly disabled and pre- 
vented by injuries so received, from performing any and every 
duty pertaining to - or her my apres occu nyt 
Cempany will pay for a period not exceeding n ) 
consecutive weeks, accident indemnity at the rate of Ten 
Dollars ($10.00) Per Week. 
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~~ DO NOT PAY REGISTRATION FEE TO ANY SOLICITOR P . 
Our regular subscription salesmen are not authorized by us nor licensed by the state to Successful Farming 


sell Accident Invwurance. They will not collect from you for the 
self and us from crooks and — gay - by mailing your Accident Insurance registration 
to the address shown on application coupon. : : 


fee with your application direc 








Policy. 


tect your- 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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A $7500.00 Accident Insurance Policy fortre 
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»ed by Any Farm Magazine 
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A Special Service Offered to all Our Regular Readers 


Male or Fema! ., Setween Ages of 15 and 70. 


No Examination Necessary 


Our Price For This Liberal Policy is Only $1 


UCCESSFUL FARMING now offers its regular readers a 
new and unusual service. By Special arrangement with 
the Continental Life Insurance Company of Missouri, a 


Il-established stock company with ample resources, including 
ssets of over nine million dollars, approved and licensed by 

e Insurance Departments of thirty-five different states, Suc- 
«ful Farming is able to procure for its regular readers acci- 
dent insurance protection under a policy unusually broad in 
coverage. 

This policy, drafted by the Insurance Company for Successful 
Farming, is a special one to be issued exclusively to Successful 
‘arming readers. It provides indemnity for loss of life, limb, 
sight or time by accidental means to the extent outlined in the 


policy, thus affording financial protection to Successful Farming 
ecaders or their families in case of death or injury resulting 
from accident, fire or calamity -as specified in Parts I, I, III 


and IV of the Policy printed on opposite page. 

Fvery day, literally hundreds of persons are killed or in- 
fu. J by accidents such as this policy covers. Too often, the 
families of these victims or the victims themselves must suffer 
because there has been no provision made for such emergency. 
Successful Farming now makes it possible for YOU to have 
the financial protection that is so important. Every regular 


trader of Successful Farming between the ages of 15 and 70 
tm secure one of these policies, The principal clauses are repro- 
xed on the opposite page. Notice the broad and diversified 
potection afforded. The policy is worded in the plainest lan- 
gage so that all may readily understand what it covers. 


Fate is no respecter of class—or of persons. No one can tell 
when some accident or calamity will leave its tragic mark upon 
some person or family—perhaps upon you or one of your family. 
Everyone needs the protection afforded by a policy such as this 
ant Su ful Farming believes that in extending this oppor- 
tmit low cost to its readers, it is rendering you the very 
gttatest service within its power to offer. 


The Company Back of This Policy 


The Continental Life Insurance Company is an old, well- 
tstab legal reserve company with home offices at St. 
_ } Its statement of resources as of December 31, 1924, 
LOW - 

ASSETS . ebenae cececeees$ 9,014,197.99 
Capital and Surplus...........- 758,717.84 
Insurance in Force. ....... Over 70,000,000.00 
lancome, 1986 cucaho* covenetOe ,022,540.49 

It is a stock company and has paid to beneficiaries and policy 
bolder e organization, eighteen years ago, a total of over 
"0,900.00. Tt has om deposit with the State of Missouri over 


' for the protection of policy holders. 


Application Forms Will Be Sent You 


For Members of Your Family and Your Friends 

The name of but one person can appear on the application 
form. Only one person can sign and use the application form 
printed below. Additional application blanks for other mem- 
bers of your family will be sent to you free of charge upon re- 
quest. Your friends and neighbors can get the benefit of this 
low cost protection by becoming regular readers of Successful 
Farming. Tell them about it. 


Prompt Payment of Claims 


To speed up and simplify the payment of claims occurring 
under Successful Farming policy, the Continental Life Insurance 
Company has appointed M. A. Hunnicutt, a member of Success- 
ful Farming staff, to act as its registrar and claims adjuster. 
Claims presented under the terms of the policy will be immedi- 
ately and fairly adjusted. A quick, dependable service free from 
red tape is assured to all policy holders. All indemnities under 
these policies are payable to the insured or to his or her estate, 


How to Get a Successful Farming Policy 


Under the Successful Farming plan, all you need to do to get 
the protection afforded by the Special Successful Farming 
policy, is for you to sign the application blank printed below, 
and mail it to Successful Farming together with a remittance 
of $1. Immediately upon its receipt your application will be 
checked, your name will be registered, and the policy issued and 
mailed to you. 


Send This Application to Successful Farming With $1. 
Remittance May Be by Money Order, Draft or Check. 





APPLICATION 
Successful Farming 


Insurance Service Bureau 


M. A. Hunnicutt, Registrar: 


I hereby apply for the $7,500.00 Accident Policy 
issued by the Continental Life Insurance Company ex- 
clusively to regular readers of Successful oe I 
enclose registration fee of $1 and certify that am 
con 15 years of age, under 70 years of age, not deaf or 

lind, nor crippled to the extent that I cannot travel 
safely in public places. I certify further that I am a 
regular reader of Successful Farming, and will continue 
as such during the policy period of one year. 


Name 





Age. 
(Print plainly with pencil. Ink will blot.) 


Post Office. R.F.D 


Mail this Application with $1 Money Order, Draft or 
eck to Successful Farming, Insurance Service Dept., 
Des Moines, Iowa.] 


State 





8.F. 7-25 














ET. Meredith @ 


Publisher cecetee 


REGISTRATION FEE FOR THIS POLICY MUST BE PAID BY MAIL ONLY 
remium but is a service for all regular readers of Successful 
their families. Our subscription salesmen are authorized to 
ayment for your pemocrtaeen: they have no authority to receive i for 
cy. Registration fee must be mailed direct 


This Insurance is nota 
Farming and members o 


to this office with your application. 
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This Booklet 


How To Raise 


Silver Foxes 


Full details on this success- 
ful and profitable industry 


LL the newest, most accurate 
A and reliable information on | | 
silver fox raising. How the 
business has been placed on a sound, 
practical basis with a better return 
than the average everyday invest- 
ment, or farming enterprise. How to 
choose animals forbreeding purposes. 
How to house them, feed them and 
care for them. How and where ani- 
mals and pelts are easily sold. Why 
they bring such excellent prices, 
How to breed to get the type animal 
you wish. How new scientific meth. 
ods enable you to determine the 
breeding value of these sturdy ani- 
mals. A thousand and one vital and 
interesting facts about this well es- 
tablished, pleasant and unusually 
profitable business—all sent to you 
free without the slightest obligation. 
Write today to the Rusch Fox Breed- 
ing Estates, Inc., 769 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
® 1925 L. E. Rusch 


Abo oW ne). 
Breeding 
Estates 


INCORPORATED 














ing, stamping, switch- 

ing, that cuts down 

vitality, uses up en- 

ergy, makes them lose 
flesh do less work. # 
SHOO-FLY means 4 
third more milk 


SHOO-FLY aids in healing cuts and sores, 
vents infection and keeps poultry-houses clear 


” of mites and lice. 
Used by dairymen for 40 . If yourdealer 


[2 cannot supply you, send $1.50 and get 1-2 gal. ¥ 
SHOO-FLY—enough to protect 5 cows for a 
month—and a 3-tube gravity sprayer (reg. $2@ 
value). Money back guarantee. Address Dept.B, 


he SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1310 N. 10th St., Phila, Penna. 


AB 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 

pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 

Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 

gone and horse canbeused. $2.50a 

bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 

, scribe your case for special instruc- 
tions tind interesting horse Book 2R Free. 
W.F. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Man's Corn harvester poor Man’s price. 
Only $25, with bundle tying attachment. 
FREE catalog showing pictures of Har- 


—es Vester. 8. F. Lock Box 525, Salina, Kans, | 








SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 











‘to liberate the serum or liquid present. 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 





answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms ssible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as | 
possible. The remedies pescribed in these col- | 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, cause in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for | 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and an | 
atcount of being scientifically compounded they | 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
poun medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the *‘Veterinarian,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WHEN A SHOE-BOIL STARTS 


The term shoe-boil is used to describe 
the large, soft or hard lump which forms 
on the point of a horse’s elbow as a result 
of bruising. It is generally believed that 
the bruising is caused by the heels of the 
shoe, when the horse is lying down, the 
horse assuming the breast position when 
resting. This is not always the case, how- 
ever; for the bruising may be done by the 
stall floor, the bedding not being sufficient. 

When a horse habitually lies upon his 
chest, he had better be stabled in a box 
stall. You may spike a scantling across 
the stall floor, where the feet come when 
the horse is standing up, and he will be 
more likely to lie upon his side. Also see 
that the halter rope is sufficiently long and 
the stall wide enough to let the horse 
stretch out on his side. 

If a shoe-boil starts despite these pre- 
cautions, it should not at once be opened 


Doing so allows air and dust to enter and 
infection results. Pus then forms and 
nature surrounds the sac with a thick, 
fibroid wall, causing the c istic 
tumor or hard “bunch” with a central dis- 
charging opening. 

The liquid may be resorbed if the horse 
is kept tied up to prevent further bruising 
and the swelling is persistently bathed. 
Use hot water at first with cold water and 
vinegar, as soon as heat, pain and some of 
the swelling have subsided. Tincture of 
iodine should also be applied each eve- 
ning. 

Lancing of the boil has to be done, 
however, when swelling, heat and pain 
are excessive, indicating that pus has 
formed. Then the cavity should be 
syringed out with tincture of iodine, fol- 
lowing liberation of pus and a thoro 
cleaning. Afterward pack once daily with 
a rope of oakum or strip of antiseptic 
gauze saturated with a mixture of equal 
eee of turpentine and raw linseed 
oil. 

The only successful treatment for an 
old-standing shoe-boil tumor is to have it 
removed by dissection. That is not a seri- 
ous operation when performed by an 
expert, and the wound quickly heals leav- 
ing only a small LL. S. A., Wis. 


Periodic Ophthalmia—I have a team of horses 
that are having trouble with their eyes. At times 
their eyes get blue, and they seem to be entirely 
blind. Then the eyes seem to clear up, and be all 
right. Is there anything I can do for them?— 
8. E., Iowa. 

The horses are afflicted with periodic or recurrent 
ophthalmia, commonly called “‘moon blindness.” 
It has been considered practically incurable, but 
recently veterinarians of the lowa agricultural 
experiment station have had some success in treat- 
ing starting cases with neoarsphenamine injected 
into a vein. We should advise your veterinarian 
to try that treatment, if no serious changes have 
already taken@place in the eyes. He can obtain 
particulars about the treatment by writing to the 
station. Meanwhile, partially darken the stable and 
at times of attack frequently bathe the eyes with 
a three percent solution of boric acid, and in the 
evening put a little bit of one percent yellow oxid 
of mercury ointment in the corner of the eye, and 
also apply it freely to the upper eyelid. At such 
times abe dissolve one dram of iodide of potash 
in the drinking water night and morning until the 
attack subsides. 
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Ignition for FORDS |, 


"[taRE he goes in a cloud 
of dust!— His is a Ford and 
so is yours; yet he passes you 
on the hill.—What is the 
secret of his power? | 
More and more Ford owners [£) 
are discovering that ATWATER 
Kent Ignition puts new life in 
their motors. Sure starting, 


quick pick-up, and a steady flow of 
powerare theirs underall conditions. 
You, too, can have this new driving [E 
comfort in less than an hour. See ([E 
your dealer about it today. 


Atwater Kent Merc. Company 
4716 Wissahickon Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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One of the largest banks in the Middle 
West offers 30,000 acres within five miles 
of Soo Railway. 

No payments required on principal while 
you are getting your land under cultiva- 
tion, 

If you are tired of being a renter, want 
a farm of your own where the climate is 
good, near schools, churches, trading points 
and large markets, here is your opportunity. 

Don't wait a single day—write me now! 
F. F. VAUGHN, Agent 

Cloverton, Minn. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never belower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. 

H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesot® 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 







and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gard Suburbanit Truckers, 





Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
Appericcn Farm Machine Co. 
79Ual.Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Mian, 











Scours in Lambs—May I ask what causes and 
what will prevent scours in hand-fed lambs? Should 
they contract this disease, is there any cure for it, 
nd what?—E. B., lowa. 
C hill and indigestion caused by letting ewes and 
new-born lambs graze on wet green crops of any 
id. or wet or damp beds and exposure to wet and 
cold drafts tend to induce scouring. Avoid these 
causes. Scours, in some instances, is a germ disease 
like the similar ailments of c alves and pigs. Im- 
munization with a special serum against the disease, 
and bacterins are also used Consult the local 
graduate veterinarian about such treatment. 
Iso! late affected lambs. Try the effects of a mixture 
of one part of salol and two parts of subnitrate of 
bismuth. Give one-fourth to one-half a teaspoonful 
of the mixture two or three times daily, as found 
necessary. Wash it down with boiled milk. Triple 
sulpho-carbolate tablets are also helpful They 
may be bought at a drug store with directions for 
us 


Skin Disease on Udder—Two weeks or so ago 
some lumps about the size of the end of one’s 
finger appeared on the udder of one of my cows. 
I have been letting the calf have all the milk. When 
she is milked she kicks and the udder séems real 
sore. It is just where the teats join the udder. 
Several places have broken out and have little 
hard scabs on them. Could you please tell me what 
is the matter, and what could be done for it?— 
L. E. O., Missouri. 

This is cow-pox or an infectious skin disease of 
this nature» Bathe with warm rain water and soak 
the scabs off with soap suds. Then touch these 
sores with tincture of iodine and then follow each 
day with a painting night and morning with tinc- 
ture of benzoin compound. The calf’s sucking 
will keep these sore. ‘ake the calf away and milk 
this cow by hand giving the milk to the calf. 


QUICK GAINS FROM MINERALS 


Earl Swezey, farmer of Audubon county, 
Iowa, is firmly convinced that a minera 
mixture enables him to bring his hogs to 
the desired weight for market in the short- 
est time, and he believes also that the 
mineral keeps his hogs in a healthy condi- 
tion. 

He keeps two self-feeders in the hoglot— 
one for shelled corn and the other for the 
mineral mixture. Twice a week he gives 
the hogs a feed of oats and when there is 
grass, they are out on bluegrass pasture. 
They also get what skimmilk there is, 
which is not very much. 

Eighty head of hogs will eat about 200 
pounds of the mineral mixture per’ week, 
which looks like an expensive proposition. 
However, the last bunch he marketed 
averaged 24814 pounds at seven months, 
and it is rapid gains that Swezey is after. 

“The time to market hogs,” he says, “‘is 
when they weigh not more than 250 
pounds, and the sooner you get them to 
that weight the more money you'll make. 
Then, too, the earlier you market the 
hogs the less time and labor will be spent 
on them. I find that the hogs make the 
cheapest = up to a weight of about 250 
pounds. Every pound over that will cost 
proportionately more to produce.”—W. 

, lowa. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


Next to actually seeing the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, the Review 
and Album of this great show offers the 
gre atest opportunity to study the best 

types of livestock in the United States and 

Canada. Exceptionally fine photographs 
make this book valuable for every man 
interested in livestock. Furthermore, it 
contains a complete record of exhibitors 
and winners in all classes. 

Inasmuch as the year 1924 marked a 
quarter century of development for this 
exposition, the album is the biggest and 
best yet published. Hay and grain show 
pictures and records, collegiate judges, 
boys’ and girls’ club work and the many 
educational exhibits are all included. The 
book is well bound and printed. ~The 
price is $1. Write ‘B. H. Heide, sec’y., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 


Share renting has increased fifty percent 

nce 1920 according to a recent survey 
of eighty-four Indiana counties. In nor- 
mal times cash rent gives a lower rate on 
the investment in the farm than share 
rent. Cash rent is cheaper, therefore, to 
the renter who has sufficient capital to 
tide over bad years, 
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RED-TOP 
TIRES 












This is why we say 
you should use Red-Top Tires 


Recently a man wrote us that in the past 
3 1-2 years he has run the same Fisk Red-Top 
Tires on three different Fords and that they 
are still in service. 


Another man writes that he has known Fisk 
Red-Top Tires to outwear two, and sometimes 
three, tires of other makes. And both of these 
Red-Top users live in what are known as 
“bad road sections.” 

















° Now you will understand why we claim 
that a Fisk Red-Top Tire is without doubt the 
cheapest, most reliable tire to use, especially 
where loads are heavy or roads rough. 











The secret of Red-Top’s extra long life, is 
found in its extra ply and its extrathick, tough, 
red rubber tread. Try a Fisk Red-Top Tire 
next time. 







The Fisk Line is complete, including all 
types, from a good.tire at a low price, to 
the highest grade tire at a reasonable price. 












Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
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Mineral-Surfaced Shingles 
(Green Red Blue-Black) 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Everlastic Single shingles 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Everlastic Octagonal Shingles 


Rell Roofings 
Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced 
(Green Red Blue-Black) 






THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 


The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 
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“With this selvage edge you can make 
a neat job of your laps—and the seams 
will stay tight!” 


‘Ts 
os FF 


and in every way 


it’s a trustworthy roofing—” 


Hard to find a better word with 
which to describe Barrett Mineral- 
Surfaced Roll Roofing! 


For before a roofing can honestly 
be called ‘‘trustworthy” it must 
possess certain qualities. For in- 
stance— 


It must never rot or rust, never 
need upkeep (such as painting, 
staining, etc.). It must be tough 
and rugged enough to wear 
throughout the years without re- 
pairing. And it must be fire-safe, 
proof against flying sparks and 
embers. 


Barrett Mineral-Surfaced Roof- 
ing possesses all these qualities— 
has earned the name “trust- 


worthy.”’ 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 


For sound roofing economy 
there’s no better buy than this 
durable roofing. It’s low in first 
cost, easy and inexpensive to lay, 
and won’t cost you one cent for 
maintenance. 


The ‘‘selvage edge’? makes an 
easy guide for laying straight, as- 
sures tight laps—does away with 
any chance of leaks along the 
seams. And in addition you get an 
attractive, colorful roof. Its mineral! 
surface (soft red, moss-green, or 
blue-black) will never fade. 


See Barrett Roofings at your 
dealer’s. No matter what kind of 
roof you may want to put on, he 
can fill your needs. Or— 
































ROOFINGS 


In Canada: 





Please send me free literature describing roofing suitable for the 
building (or buildings) checked. 

HOUSE - HOG PEN 

GARAGE CORN CRIB 

BARN SILO 
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LIKES MILKING MACHINE 

“T would not at- 
tempt to run a 
dairy without a 
milking machine,”’ 
so says Melvin 
Groves, a dairyman 
and farmer in Shel- 
by county, Iowa. 

He has used a 
mechanical milker 
for three years. He 
is operating quite a 
large farm in con- 
nection with keep- 
ing a herd of pure- 
bred Holsteins and 
delivering milk to a retail trade each day. 

He says that it requires but one and a 
half hours morning and night to milk 
twenty-six cows. By hand milking he says 
that at least five hours would be required. 
Thus he saves seven hours per day and 
says that the cost for electric current used 
to operate his milking machine is but ten 
cents per day. 

Groves says that his cows take more 
kindly to being milked by a machine than 
they do to hand milking. He has found 
from experience that he can change oper- 
ators of his machine without any notice- 
able difference in production. Before he 
began using the machine, it was always a 
critical time in the dairy to change hired 
men for it usually meant that production 
would drop off until the cows became ac- 
customed to the new milker. Now the 
machine works just the same regardless of 
who is running it, provided the operator 
uses a reasonable amount of head work. 

It is really an easy task for Groves or 
his hired man. They have merely to look 
after the milking of two cows at a time 
and to empty the milker into the large cans 
and start them to the dairy house. Groves 
says that it has proved best for them to 
stick to the job of watching the machine 
regardless of the fact that they may not 
seem busy. To attempt other work might 
cause the machine to be neglected. 

Cleaning the machine requires but a few 
minutes of time and this is done at the 
time the regular washing and scalding of 
the dairy utensils occurs. The rubber 
tubes are left from one milking to the 
next in a special disinfecting material 
which is considered standard for this 
purpose. It is the firm belief of Groves 
that milk from his dairy is cleaner and 
contains fewer bacteria than would be 
pm issible from hand milking. Patrons seem 
pleased and it is.seldom if ever that there 
is any complaint on the ground that the 
milk does not keep—H. E. McC., Iowa. 














A SUCCESSFUL BULL ASSOCIATION 
During September, 1920, a cooperative 
purebred bull association was organized 
in Jefferson county, Indiana. Shares were 
ld to dairymen and farmers in propor- 
tion to the number of cows each had and 
the rather large community was divided 
into four blocks in each of which was put a 
young, purebred Jersey bull bought with 
the money from the sale of cow shares. 
There were twenty-one herds with 180 
yw shares owned by the demonstrators. 
During February this year, twenty 
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A high producing ggade herd developed thru the use of good sires 
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herds were visited in making a survey of 
the results. The bulls have been rotated 
every two years and the bull keeper se- 
lected by the share owners in the block. 
These keepers are allowed so much for 
taking care of the bull and all the mem- 
bers are assessed to make this 
amount. 

Fifty-three females from these bulls 
were found on hand in milk with ninety- 
three females on hand not yet in milk. 
Seven females have been sold. Several 
females have died as calves and a large 
number were lost by disease. Some cows 
in calf to the association bulls have been 
sold. Slightly more male calves have been 
born than females. 

After four years only a very small num- 
ber of members had any complaints what- 
ever, these consisting of objection to the 
distance necessary to take cows, to mak- 
ing more than one trip to sire, to so many 
bull calves, to feed given sire in one block 
and method of handling sire in another 
block. On the other hand, most of the 
members were very enthusiastic over the 
results secured. 

Morrison Leisure showed one of the 
association heifers fresh since August 
giving more milk than her dam fresh less 
than two months. I. L. Crim showed us 
an association heifer that milked forty-two 
pounds a day with her first calf, the most 
milk ever produced by a cow on his farm. 
F. Ferguson said that every one of his 
association heifers were doing better than 
their dams at the same age. John H. 
Thompson reports having two Jersey 
cows, half sisters, with records of over 
8,000 pounds of milk in a year, and the 
association daughters of these excellent 
producers are doing as well as the 
dams. 

Every member was in accord that the 
individuality of the association heifers 
was a marked improvement over the 
individuality of the original cows. Several 
members agreed to keep _ production 
records so that in a year or two there will 
be some very definite comparisons on pro- 
duction of daughters as compared to their 
dams.—R. N. T., Ind. 


COWS SAVED HIS FARM 

Making a very fertile, productive farm 

out of soil that thirty-six years of continual 
grain cropping had run dow n until it was 
hardly worth plowing is what F. C. 
Gamm, a Pike county, Missouri, farmer 
credits to his dairy herd. His combination 
is dairy cows, hogs, poultry and legumes— 
with the accent on the last named, accord- 
ing to his statement. 

“The farmer who will tie to cows and 
legumes is sure of success,” he said. 
“Dairy farming is good farming. It means 
soil improvement, and the longer you stay 
with it—if you use the right kind of a sire 
-~—the better the herd becomes. The dairy 
cow deserves a high place in the history of 
American agriculture. She produces the 
best food it is possible to produce, she con- 
sumes the tops of legumes in the form of 
hay and pasture, besides, pays well for her 
keep. Many farmers owe to her the credit 
of saving their farm from the hammer dur- 
ing the past half dozen years—I know I 


do.”—C. F., Mo. 










































NO SPLIT SEEDS 
WITH AN OWENS 


THRESHER 


In asingle operation the 
Owens Bean and Pea Thresher, with its 
specialdouble cylinderconstruction, will 
remove all beans or peas from the rank- 
est vines without splitting the seeds. 
Durable; immense capacity; large sep- 
arating space—built in six sizes to suit 
every need, 


Threshing beans and peas 
the Owens way will save 


SEND FOR enough otherwise wasted 
to pay for this practical ma- 
CATALOG chine in a single season. 
The Owens line has been 
the favorite for over forty 
years—The standard of 
the world. 
only the Original— 
Ply guaranteed. Write to- 
day for free booklet, “Bean 
and Pea culture’ and 
catalog. 
J.L. Owens Company, 
322 Superior 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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2° se DAYS TRIAL 
it is not the closest skim- 
mer, easiest to turn and clean, 
and best guaranteed Separator for 
the least money, return at our 


[fas | expense and every 
cent received 
of anp.amke. promptly refunded! 
Write now for free catalog 
Rowgstessend Liberal Easy-pay-plan 
Many points insure prompt delivery. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Box 2-D Bainbridge, N, Y, 
Send yw SS ¥ % % ‘= 

No Shipment Prepaid ‘ 


_— 30 Days Trial, 


EMPIRE-BALTIC # 
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Exclusive U. S. Factory 
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SEND NO MONEY 


RY at our risk, the easiest turning, closest 
skimming and quickest to clean separator 
ever made. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


No obligation to buy. If not satisfied, the 
— anne. Bares s standard for 
prices. aay terms. Write: for wider lew 

HARP SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 731 
115 So. Dearborn St., 








EARN FROM ‘10 TO ‘30 A DAY 


No experience required. Be the well driller 
in your neighborhood with a team and the 
Improved Powers Well Machine 


A one-man outfit. Bores 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 
Drills th: rock, 

























Where a De Laval will con— 
vince you of what it can do 
~ Try One on Your Own Farm 


If you are not already convinced of the superiority of the De Laval 
Cream Separator, there is a simple and easy way to settle this question 
to your own satisfaction. 

Ask your De Laval Agent to let you try one—he will gladly do so, 
free of charge. Then use it under your own conditions. You will soon 
be convinced of its superiority, and know why. Run the skim-milk 
from your old separator through the new De Laval. You may be sur- 

prised at the amount of cream the new De Laval will get from 
it; and if it does, then trade in your old machine as partial 
payment. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


* 
$i § new york CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ze 165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
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15°27 TRACTOR 


Proved right in the ser- 
vice of owners for ten 
years. Long lived, low 
in operating cost and 
depreciation. High in 
resale or trade-in value. 
See your Wallis dealer. 


—_— 







America’s Foremost Tractor 


re ete FARM WAGONS 


Sf ->AS 
PAY High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
re pd or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheeis to fit any 
. fe Ui running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
“~ today for free catalog Miustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 50 Elm Street. Quincy, 
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COWS ROUT DEBT 

In 1917 J. S. Dock, farmer of Johnson 
county, Missouri, bought a run-down 
forty acres for $3,400 with but $850 to pay 
down, going in debt for the remaining 
$2,550. The buildings were in ill repair, 
fences down and ditches in the fields that 
had been continually “‘corned”’ until th: 
fertility was pretty thoroly drained. It 
looked like a hard, uphill pull, but he had 
been renting for several years, getting no 
nearer his goal—the ownership of a home, 
and he determined to succeed. 

He started dairying and in two years 
had eight extra good grade cows, as many 
as he thought could properly be cared for 
on asmall farm. He sold whele milk to 
Kansas City dairy company which had « 
station near. The first year he rented 
corn ground away from home in order to 
| put the rundown land in clover. Slow]; 

ut surely the farm began showing the 
effects of livestock farming. The: third 
year he was able to pay $500 on the prin- 
cipal as well as the interest which he had 
managed to keep paid. 

Then came the slump that caused so 
many farmers in like circumstances to 
lose their farms. But the cows con- 
tinued to turn the grass and home-grown 
feed into cash and by practicing economy, 
he was able to ride thru—and continue to 
whittle on the mortgage. 

Now the little farm is free of debt, the 
Docks’ have a car and a comfortable 
home, the soil is producing abundant 
crops and the herd has been improved by 
careful culling and the use of a good bull. 

“We have the old mortgage framed and 
hanging on the wall of our home,” said 
Dock. “Beside it we have an enlarged 
picture of our cows—which tells the whole 
story. Only the renter who has moved 
from farm to farm, never getting any rich- 
er, can realize just what the cows have 
done for us, just what it means to have a 
home free of incumbrances.”—C. F. Mo. 


HANDLING THE NEW COWS 

In a recent issue of Successful Farming, 
a reader writes, “I am sick and tired of 
buying cows;” this prompts a suggestion 
from my own experience. 

Often the new cow does not meet your 
expectations. Often she does not meet 
mine, but have you tried to find and re- 
move the causes? One thing is inevitable: 
we cannot sour on the business of buying 
and selling, so let’s see what else can be 
done. 

In our barns are a good many cows that 
have been bought in the past two and a 
half years. We have not, in every in- 
stance, secured outstanding stars, but we 
are well pleased with the general result, 
and in practically every case it has taken 
a year to get the best results. We no 
longer expect the new cow to live up to 
the selling talk the first year, so we are 
seldom disappointed. 

It is not easy to explain why this is so, 
but there are a few things we may have in 
mind when buying in order to help over 
the first milking period. 

One point is not to buy immediately 
|after freshening. We naturally like to get 
‘the calf and we also have found less danger 
| in shipping a dry cow thana heavy milker. 
| Even a short haul may interfere in an ex- 
| pensive way with the processes of milk 
making. Often some hardship is attend- 
ant upon shipping and the cow that has 
at least six weeks before freshening is 
more safe. 

Another point is to protect the new cow 
from the necessity of fighting the entire 
herd. It is a poor policy to turn a strange 
animal in the farm lot, especially if she is 
well along with calf. 

In the third place, feed judiciously. 
Some claim that the radical change in sys- 
tems of feeding, due to change in owner- 
ship, works a hazard. If you have a cow 
that is two months from calving, you may 
feed a dry cow ration and lead up to the 
milking ration with no break Wicker. 
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If she has not had any grain, so much the 
easier. 

In the fourth place, we handle our cows 
all we can’ right after they come onto the 


farm and, in fact, all the time. We are 
not prepared to prove that the cow that is 
gently handled and freely petted will give 
more milk, but we do know that she will 
milk with more comfort for the milker. 
It is worthwhile to have confidence in the 
cows and to be sure of that, the cows must 
have confidence in you. 

But even with these precautions, we 
expect the cow’s second year on the place 
to surpass her first, and it is very seldom 
that we are disappointed. 

One of the best bits of evidence to prove 
this is the record of our cow No. 212. She 
was purchased from a thoroly dependable 
breeding plant. No great boasts were 
made for her save that she was a heavy 
milker. We put her in the herd and began. 
Her first year on our place brought us 
7,657 pounds of milk in twelve months. 
It was hardly an encouraging figure, but 
we decided to be a little slow in final judg- 
ment. We gave her a rest of twelve weeks, 
and let her try again. She has grown at 
least 300 pounds heavier when in milking 
condition, and she has yielded 8,616 
pounds of milk in six months and eighteen 
days. She has brought a heifer calf that 
is worth nearly as much as the cow cost, 
and she still has over five months more in 
her present lactation period. 

We could duplicate this experience with 
other cows. It simply proves that the 
good cow man is not hasty in his dispar- 
agement of a milker—H. E. C., Iowa. 


JERSEYS WIN FOR WALTMIRE 

“For a young man starting with little 
capital,” says A. L. Waltmire of Bourbon 
county, Kansas, ‘“‘a herd of well-cared- 
for cows provides the surest and quickest 
road to farm ownership. Cows have won 
forme, and I can heartily recommend them 
to others who want the title to some land.” 

When Waltmire began farming about 
ten years ago, it was on rented land with 
little money, meager equipment and two 
common cows. Now he has a herd of seven- 
teen grade and purebred Jerseys, with 
which he is paying for his own eighty-acre 
farm. From the milk alone, which is sold 
to the condensery at Fort Scott, the re- 
turns from the herd since 1921 have aver- 
aged more than $2,009 a year. 

Waltmire is an enthusiastic member of 
a cow-testing association, from which he 
has derived much benefit. During the year 
1922-1923, eleven of his cows completed 
yearly records, averaging 384 pounds of 
butterfat and leading all the herds in the 
association. Of these eleven cows, one 
produced more than 500 pounds of butter- 
f it and five more than 400 pounds apiece. 
This herd also led the association the 
previous year. 

‘When I get a good cow I keep her,” 
he altmire says, but admits that he would 
not have kept one of his best producers had 
it not been for the testing association. This 
tow is Pansy, which he obtained along 
with several others a few years ago. Pansy 
would searcely take a beauty prize in any 

show, and after getting her home, Walt- 
mire grew to regret his bargain. Before 
disposing of her, he became a member of 
the cow-testing association and decided to 
let her show what she could do. Month 
by month his respect for her grew and at 
the om of the year it was found that 
Pa had produced approximately 500 
i alll of butterfat, leading all the cows of 
the association in individual production. 
In rationing his herd Waltmire makes 
lar rge use of silage and legume hay, either 
‘alfa, clover or cowpeas. With the ex- 
ceptions of bran and cottonseed meal, he 
rchases practically no feed.—F. M. C., 
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Railway Service and 
Freight Rates 


pe aseans and business men generally agree that during the last two years 
the railways have rendered unprecedently good and adequate service. It is 
vital to the prosperity of producers and shippers that the railways continue to 


render such service. 
allowed to charge freight rates which 
net return. 


The ability of the railways of western 
territory to give such good service within 
recent years has been mainly due to the re- 
cent investment of large amounts of capital 
in new cars, locomotives and other improve- 
ments. Almost all this capital has been 
raised by borrowing and increasi their 
indebtedness. This process cannot be con- 
tinued without an increase of net return 
because it would result in many more of 
the railways in the territory becoming hank- 
rupt, as several already are. 

If western railways are to continue to buy 
equipment and make improvements, the net 
return earned by them must be increased 
enough to enable them to sell more securi- 
ties with which to raise the capital required. 
Therefore, the western lines have petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make a general advance in their freight 
rates. 


Freight Rates Reduced; 


Farm Prices Increased 


With confidence in the fairness and good 
judgment of the farmers, we ask them to 
consider the actual facts regarding the rail- 
way situation in western territory. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
represents the public, has held that to enable 
the railways to provide good and adequate 
service they must be allowed to earn an 


The railways of western territory cannot do this unless 


will enable them to earn an increased 


average annual return of 5% per cent on 
the tentative valuation made by the Com- 
mission. In 1921 the western lines earned 
only 3% per cent. At that time, however, 
the country’s business, and especially its 
agriculture, was suffering from a severe de- 
pression. To give some relief to the farmers 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at the 
beginning of 1922 made a general reduction 
of freight rates on farm products. The 
reductions on grain and grain products were 
especially large. Later the Commission re- 
duced stes on all other commodities. The 
average rate per ton per mile of western 
railways is now about 15 per cent less than 
in 1921, 

These decreases were intended solely as 
an emergency measure, in the hope that 
traffic would largely increase. This emer- 
gency has passed and traffic has not in- 
creased to the extent that would enable the 
western roads to earn a fair return. 

These reductions of rates would have 
been unwarranted except as a measure of 
relief to agriculture and other industries in 
a period of depression. Reductions were 
advocated especially on the gound that 
prices of farm products -hhad greatly de- 
clined. Among the increases in the farm 
prices of farm products which occurred be- 
tween December 15, 1921, just before rates 
on these products were reduced, and May 
15, 1925, according to reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are the following: 


Farm Prices of Certain Farm Products 


Dec. 15, May 15, Per Cent 

1921 1925 Increase Increase 
COR Blo cts bamiadee ee knees $0.93 $1.49 $0.56 60 
a SE SS rey rere eee 43 1.08 .65 151 
i Pin a. cineseemns @he 60804 ¢9 31 45 14 45 
_ i PTE Te Tee 43 .76 33 77 
Ph AP Evan st cneavindodrcna dss .70 1.04 34 49 
Mies, WEP. 200 Thais oicc cc veer sse vter 6.52 10.78 4.26 65 
Beef Cattle, per 100 Ibs...........56. 4.62 6.48 1.86 40 
Veal Calves, per 100 Ibs..........+:5 7.14 8.35 1.21 17 
Sheep, per. 100 Ibs... .cscecceccccces 4.10 7.53 3.43 84 
Lambs, per 100 Ibs........... rity 6.60 11.99 5.39 82 


According to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the total farm value-of the farm prod- 
ucts of the country, excluding crops fed to 
live stock, was $12,404, 000,000 in 1924. 
This was 13 per cent greater than in 1922 
and 21 per cent greater than in 1921. 

These facts show that if the depression 
in agriculture has not passed, as it has in 
most lines of business it is at least passing. 


- Great Reduction in Railway 
Returns 

While the condition of agriculture has 
been and still is improving the railways of 
western territory have been and still are 
suffering heavy losses from freight rates 
fixed at the beginning of 1922 help re- 
lieve agricultural and business depression. 
They have invested one and a half billions 
of dollars of new capital in their properties 
since 1916 to enable them to give farmers 
and other shippers good service, but the net 
operating income earned by them in 1924 
was $86,000,000 less than in 1916. They 
have been managed so economically that in 
1924 their operating expenses were 23 per 


cent less than in 1920. In spite of this 
economical operation the average return 
earned by them on their tentative valuation 
during the four years 1921 to 1924, inclu- 
sive, was only 4.21 per cent, and in 1924 
was still only 4.54 per cent. 

Since the western roads have not and are 
not now earning the fair return to which 
they are entitled, and since the emergency 
which required reduced rates in 1922 no 
longer exists, it is apparent that increases 
sufficient to yield this fair return are both 
necessary and justified. 

There are a few railways in western ter- 
ritory that are fairly prosperous, but a large 
majority are suffering severely from inade- 
quate earnings. For them to continue to be 
restricted to a net return less than the aver- 
age of 5% per cent which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has held reasonable 
and fair, would be to confiscate the proper- 
ties of most of them in violation of the 
federal constitution, and to destroy their 
ability to furnish the transportation service 
essential to the prosperity of the farmers 
and business interests of western territory. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer authentic 
information about railroad matters. Any questions that you would like to ask 


will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 


ON PUBLIC 


RELATIONS 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


C. H. MARKHAM, President, 


Illinois Central Railroad, 

L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Missotiri Pacific Railroad, 
RALPH BUDD, President, 
Great Northern — 


H. E. BYRAM, Rec 
re Miimeakes” & St. Paul By., 
FINLEY, President, 
Eas & Northwestern Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System, 
J. BE. GORMAN, President. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
8. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, 
Cc. EB. scm Arr. President, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 5. 





Don't Pay 


Sy 


For 
Four Months 


After You Get 
The Separator 


r 





E WILL send an importea 

WV Belgium Melotte Cream Sepa- 
rator direct to your farm and 

you don’t pay usa cent for 4 months. 
We make this offer because we know 
the Melotte is the best separatorin the 
world and we want to prove it to you. 


Belgium 


Imported—Duty Free 


Melotte 


Self-Balancing Bow! 
The Belgium Melotte contains the 
famous single-bearing, self-balancing 
bowl. This patent Bowl hangs from 
one frictionless ball bearing and spins 
like a top. It skims as ectly after 
15 years of use as when new. Pos- 
itively cannot ever get out of balance 
—cannot vibrate. 15 year guarantee. 





>en1 Loupon 

Mail coupon for catalog giving full 
description of this wonderful cream 
separator and the extraordinary 4 
months offer. 


The Melotte Separator 


Hi. B, Babson, U. S. Manager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. B-251 uw. 
2445 Prince St. Serkeley, cate” 











The Melotte Separator, %,/'s 43250" 
2002 ri eee eae ae 
Please send me Free Melotte tor Catalog and 
your offer of “Don’t Pay for 4 Months.” 


(Print your Name and Address Plainly.) 


Name 
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TREATMENT FOR WORMS 


“MoT of the diseases of birds between 
three and ten months old are directly 
or indirectly caused by worm infestation.” 
This is the conclusion of B. A. Beach of the 
veterinary department at the University of 
Wisconsin, after examining hundreds of 
fowls sent in from Wisconsin farms. 

Prevention is the most desirable course 
to follow. This means getting the young 
birds out on a range not frequented by 
mature birds and keeping them scattered 
enough to prevent concentration of con- 
tamination. Old yards are best cleaned 
up by plowing each spring and seeding to 
crop. : 

When birds show the characteristic 
symptoms of worm infestation, medicinal 
treatment becomes necessary. The first 
of these symptoms is the gradual turning 
pale of the comb and wattles. Birds then 
grow thin, yet continue to have good ap- 
petites. A istent diarrhea edees, 
many times followed by a paralysis of one 
or both legs. Recovery after this stage 
seldom occurs. 

While dosing the entire flock at one time 
is not entirely satisfactory, the difficulty 
of treating each individual separately fre- 
quently makes it necessary. A re Be 
mash can be made by mixing forty-nine 
pounds of dry mash with one pound of 
tobacco dust. Mix only enough to last one 
week and be sure the tobacco is fresh. For 
growing chicks feed the mixture two weeks 
and discontinue for two weeks. This may 
be continued thruout the summer. For 
adult hens the mash is fed for three to 
four weeks. 

Tapeworms are most generally removed 
by mixing one tablespoonful of common 
lye with four quarts of equal parts of 
wheat and oats and allow to cook for 
several hours. This amount is for twelve 
mature birds starved for twelve hours 
before being fed the miature. A twelve- 
hour fast applies to any remedy. Follow 
with a dose of epsomsaltsin the mash at 
the rate of one pound to 100 pounds of 
mash. Follow the treatment in twelve 
hours with another dose of epsom salts. 


DIPPING CHICKENS 

A lousy hen can never do good work, 
so it always pays to have the, chickens 
free from lice. There are two good ways 
to do this, by powdering and by dipping. 

When powdering, take each bird se 
arately and put a pinch of sodium fluoride 
on the head, around the vent and under 
each wing, being sure to rub the powder 
well into the skin. It is well to have a 
newspaper on "og Jap or on the box to 
catch the. us powder. Work where 
you can get fresh air as the powder is 


very strong. 

The meted I like best is dipping. We 
dip our entire flock in the spring and again 
in the fall. Choose a warm, sunshiny day 
so the chickens will not chill. If it is warm 
enough, we turn them out as soon as they 
are washed. But sometimes we let them 
stay in a warm room in the henhouse until 
about noon. 

When we are ready to dip them, we pen 
all of them in one room in the henhouse 
and chase them thru a small opening in 
the wall inte a catching crate in the room 
where we are working. The crate holds 
about eighteen and handled in this way 
they are not scared badly. We set a wash- 
tub on a small table that is just the right 
height for the workers. If too low, it will 
be very trying work, especially if there 
are many to handle. 

It is best to have the tub at least half 
full of lukewarm water. To each gallon 





add three level tablespoons of sodium 
fluoride. a> 


July, 1925 


Be sure to keep the fowl’s head above 
water. Thoroly work the feathers unt! 
the skin has been wet in all parts. Some 
breeds are close feathered and it takes 4 
little longer to get their feathers soake: 
than others. Pay particular attention +. 
the skin and feathers around the vent an! 
under the wings. When the rest of t}, 
body has been washed, the head may | 
quickly dipped once. We find the work 
more quickly and easily done with one 
person holding the head and one washin, 
the bird. 

Sometimes there are louse on th 
feathers around the vent. We always « 
amine them, and if this is the case, th. 
feathers are cut off and burned. It h 
been our experience that this occurs with 
the heavier breeds more often than with 
lighter hens. 

This is an ideal time to cull the hens 
each one must be handled. We keep a 
crate close by and those going to market 
need not be dipped. 

We have found that by using this meth- 
od we can keep the hens free from lice and 
thus they can give all their time to egg 











<r gs instead of having to feed and 
t lice. 

We have used stock dip instead of 
sodium fluoride and it does the work just 


as well. But it is a little harder on the 
hands. It also makes the chickens unfit for 
table use for some time as the skin seems 
to absorb the flavor of the dip.— Mrs. E. T. 
Y., Kans. 


CROP-BOUND CHICKENS 


Not long ago I saw a 7 little opera- 
tion performed for the relief of a half- 
grown chicken that had become crop- 
bound. Preparatory to the operation, 
most of the feathers from around the crop 
were clipped very closely with a sharp pair 
of scissors. Then with a razor a very small 
incision was made in the crop of the 
chicken. ‘ 

While the incision was so small as to be 
hardly more than a prick, the tightly 
stretched skin of the crop immediately 
caused the hole to become large enough for 
the kernels of grain to be removed one at 
a time with the aid of a small pair of 
tweezers. After the crop had been about 
half emptied, the incision was carefully 
sewed up with white silk thread. 

During the operation, the chicken 
showed no signs of great distress and in a 
few days seemed to have entirely recovered 
altho it surely would have died had not 
relief measures been taken — Mrs. F. E. J., 
Iowa. 


W. R. Hinshaw, authority on poultry 
diseases at the Kansas agricultural college, 
recommends culling of weak, inferior birds 
strict sanitation and protection from un- 
due exposure as the most promising means 
of controlling the epizootic among, fowls. 
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CEMENT CHICKEN FOUNTAIN 


As I went to the barn to gather eggs I 
looked over in the stock tank and there 
was one of my best hens drowned. And 
that was not the first chicken that had 
been drowned either. I had tried to keep 
a galvanized fountain close to the tank 
under the fence but the pigs would root it 
out or the wind blow it over and the 
horses tramp on it. They had ruined 
three. 

Down behind the barn I noticed some 
old wagon wheels. Why couldn’t I make 
a frame for a cement basin out of one of 
the old tires? I rolled the wheel up in 
the yard and the boys cut the bolts and 
freed the tire from the spokes. 

One day when hubby wasn’t too busy 
I cooked him an extra good dinner and 
while he was in the best of humor, told 
him I had a little piece of work I wanted 
him to help me do. So we went down to 
the tank and leveled off a space the diam- 
eter of the tire about four feet from the 
tank. We then scooped out a shallow 
place sloping it up to the tire all the way 
round. 

We then put a two-inch layer of cement 
all over the hollow place up to the top of 
the tire. We laid boards over it for two 
days when it was ready for use. We set 
four posts and fenced it from the stock 
and keep a bucket hanging on one of the 
posts so the men fill it when they water 
the horses. It is never empty. The kid- 
dies delight to scrub it out with the old 
broom I keep there. 

When we consider that an egg is two- 
thirds water, we can understand the im- 
portance of having plenty of good, clean 
water before the fowls at all times. Noth- 
ing we have done for the chickens has paid 
so well for the work and time it took to 
make this cement fountain. I haven’t 
had a chicken drown in the tank since we 
em it eight months ago.— Mrs. M. J. J., 
Okla. 


BREAKS UP BROODIES QUICKLY 

Breaking up broody hens is the spring 
and summer problem of every poultry 
keeper and Mrs. William Goldsmith of 
DeKalb county, Indiana, has found that 
the way she handles the broody hens has 
much to do with how soon they will start 
laying again. 

Mrs. Goldsmith feeds these hens well 
while they are in the broody coop. They 
should be put in as soon as they are noticed 
and the bottom of the coop should be up 
off the ground and slatted, so the hens can- 
not “sit down and stay set.” Fresh air 
— up thru the slats keeps the hens 
cool, 

On her broody coop, Mrs. Goldsmith 
has a trough outside so she can keep 
right on feeding the broodies the same feed 











This trough has a 
hinged cover. When the trough is filled, 
the cover drops down shutting the other 
hens, the cows or the calves away from the 
feed. With this arrangement, Mrs. Gold- 
smith breaks up her broody hens in from 
three to five days and gets them back to 
producing eggs in from ten to fourteen 
jays.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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carrying capacity. 


radical change. 


acceleration. 


burnt gases. 


assembled. 








Twelve standard bodies. 

sing. Capacity, 500 to 2500 pounds. 
as 125,000 in service. 

manufactured in the 


for Every Condition | 
of Rural Haulage | 


The Speed Wagon has the most powerfulengine 
of any commercial car of—or near—its rated 


Reo manufactures it. Its efficiency has been | 
demonstrated by fifteen years of usage without 


Ground cylinders, aluminum alloy pistons with 
three rings to each assure tight compression” 
and resistance to carbon formation. 


There are large bearings—large cooling area— 
positive lubrication—helical timing gears—re- 
markable accessibility all through. 


big Reo 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, - Lansing, Michigan 


Chassis $1185 at 
Designed and 








Intake valves (in head) are extra large for fast 
Exhaust valves (at side) are extra 
large, for the quick and thorough scavenging of 


shops—not 











¢ E FOR SUCCESS 4 
WORLD'S GREATEST SELLING CHIX 
PRICES LOWERED FOR THE SUMMER TRADE 
UTILITY MATINGS THOROBRED FARROW CHIX 
100 LOTS Leghorns $8.50; Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds, 
Anconas $9.50;R.C.Reds, White Rocks, $10.50; Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orp., Minorcas, $11.50.Assorted $6.50 Post- 

paid most anywhere. Request our free catalog. 
FARROW CHICKERIES 
Peoria, Ill., Indlanapetion Ind., Nilwaukee, Wis. Des Moines, ta. 

















conas, eds, s. Bed jocks, ‘ee 
uff Rocks, 
Rose Reds, Wh. Pe 10¢, 00-47 





1304, United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D 


Leftovers 8e.Free Information. Bysn BE ~~) fee My ort 4 





SEND NO MONEY tine CHICKS 


Just mail 


TS Ls ial live delivery of sturdy orga, Se Be 


hy beed-to-lay flocks 
5 ks, B Bid hocks, Wh. Ro eo 
ocks, Bu 
, Lle; Mixed 8c. Orders of 
chick more. Silver. Lake Hatehery, Box 8, Silver Lake, Ind, 


order, we shi and guarantee 





C. Reda, 
Minor- 
et hess than 100 chicks, le per 











Chicks ¢ Fegs 


Leghorns, Assorted, $9. 99. Rocke, ads Red y Bm 
$10. Orp., Wyan.. , $12, Lt. Brahmas $15. B. Assorted # 
Catalog teseurt arms, Columbia, Me. 


Poultry F 





CHICKS 


Sc and up. Pure-bred selected. We 
ship C. O. D. Write for catalog. 
Kentucky Hatehery 356 éth St.,Lexingtos, Ky. 
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THE FIGHT TO ERADICATE 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Continued from page 5 
he may not know it or even suspect it. 
Tuberculosis has become such a menace 
that it threatens our livestock industry. 
Were it possible to estimate the total 
financial loss to the farmer it would 
stagger our imagination. 








the opportunist 


Fire destroys life and property 
because somebody gives him an 
opportunity and he seizes it. 

He seems particularly active 
on farms because there his op- 
portunities are so many and the 
means of fighting him are so 
limited. 

But for practically every risk 
the farmer takes, the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company offers 
insurance protection. There is a 
Hartford agent near you. It is 
good business to invite him to 
call on you and explain just 


how to get Hartford policies. 





INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 








Ox.F.1.co.'33 





The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of msurance except lye 


Farmers in the great livestock produc- 
ing sections of this country realize this 
and of their own accord have enacted state 
laws under which they are now as 
up. High time we were doing something 
Bevine tuberculosis in some of the coun- 
tries of northern Europe, like foot-and- 
mouth disease, has gained such a foothold 
that both diseases are practically beyond 
control. By vigorous and prompt action 
we stam out foot-and-mouth disease 
but until very recently we were drifting 
with folded arms toward the tuberculosis 
maelstrom of northern Europe 

Let us compare with an uncontrolled 
situation, the results where an effort has 
been made to eradicate the disease. Six 
years ago if a certain section in a cornbelt 
state sixty percent of the hogs were re- 
tained for tuberculosis and three percent 
were tanked; twenty-five percent of the 
cattle slaughtered were retained while 
under the test twenty-two percent of the 
dairy cattle reacted. Today, after testing 
under the county area plan, only ten per- 
cent of the hogs are retained, only one 
percent is tanked, while less than seven 
percent of the cattle are branded for 
tuberculosis. These results have been 
obtained with less than 1,000 herds of 
cattle tested, or less than one-third of 
the cattle of the county. This is by no 
means an exceptional case for the results 
in many other localities are similar. 

Cooperating with the various states 
the federal government has appropriated 
large sums of money to be used in eradi- 
cat'ng the disease from our livestock. The 
states are required to match government 
funds, dollar for dollar, and this money 
goes for the most part to indemnify the 
owners for reacted cattle. At the present 
time the federal limit is $50 on purebred 
and $25 on grade cattle, but the state in- 
demnity and the method of paying for 
reactors differ in the various states. 
Tuberculosis eradication work was started 
under what is known as the accredited 
herd plan; that is, the herd was the unit. 
Experience proved that this method was 
too slow, too expensive and was gettin 
nowhere. To make this work sonata 
and economical it was necessary to confine 
the work to certain limited areas and it 
was found in actual experience that the 
county was the most convenient unit. 

From the economic standpoint it is a 
financially profitable investment. It is 
practic rally impossible at the present time 
in most of the livestock sections of the 
country to sell purebred animals without 
a tuberculosis health certificate and it is 
becoming increasingly more difficult to 
sell grades. Already packers are paying 
ten cents per hundred pounds or about 
$20 per car more for hogs coming from 
accredited counties. How long this prac- 
tice will be continued is not certain but as 
tuberculosis eradication proceeds the in- 
demnity is being reduced and in the future 
more and more of the loss on reactors will 
be sustained by the owner himself. Many 
counties of the United States are now de- 
manding the compulsory feature of testing 
for all herds. 

The wave of public sentiment favoring 
a clean bill of health for our herds is by no 
means confined to any one section. It is 
sweeping the entire nation. Tuberculosis 
at last is being routed. The great humani- 
tarian spirit of the Christmas Health Seal 
is being extended to our livestock not as 
merely a necessity of pecuniary profit, 
which is of the greatest importance, but 
yet the least important when compared to 
the ultimate end—the protection of the 











Factory ices. 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 










Get our wonderfully 
low ices and free 
jes. W esell direct 
from factory to you 
and Save you money. 
Ask for Book 






Samples & 
Roofing? Book 
























On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
car. No exper- 
fence necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $so0 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 

Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 

at every home. Two lines mean two 

~~ toy We will give you liberal credit. 
hE for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 66, Freeport, Ill 
EASY WAY TO HANDLE 








fills bins and cars without FREE BOOK. 
Explains Liberty. Tells how © make more money 
from grain, Write nearest for Free Book,: 









LINK MFG, GO.,Depl.A, _Fanse® Sar¥ume. 


Write for my new 
catalog before you 


Wee: ~~] “Steel Posta 
i or Roofing, 
SAVE A Lor: of MONEY 
Freight Paid Plan 
-3. Send Jk, catalog 
see for yourself the money 
) 
oak FROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
SS Cleveland, Ohio 


sa? $25 Now / 


Hold your grain for peak prices. 
> Midwest Steel Grain Bin 


Protects your cash crops cont 6 fire, rats, 
. Can be 











id fi new profit pd i Pp ot 
Ree tite for free folder and details. 
MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CG., 28 Produce Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


TERMS 


Be tlnds oy Silastic parent pose preoee early and and ‘get speci 

















lustrated catalog and 
Former Bos a07) Plossant Mill, Me. 


shi Cc 0. D. 100% live 
delivery, sm scoured. and postoge 
" 





QUALITY CHICKS 


Ro hele @ Orp. 7 Oyrand ites Lie, W 
. jo e, W. 
each. Orders for fer tase than 100 nad ie each. Order direct from this sd 


Miller Poultry Farm, R. No. 2F, Nappanee, Ind. 
Postpaid. 100% live 

ZC UP arivai. 14 puredred 

Moo —_ ref. Catalog Free. 

MISSOURI CHICK: mo. 




















welfare and the happiness of the human 
family. ag 

The eradication of tuberculosis is not 
an individual problem. It is a community 
problem, one in which every individual as 
well as the state and nation should assist. 
It will require time and money, persist- 
ence, determination and cooperation to 
clean up tuberculosis. But health is our 
greatest wealth and as we preserve our 
health we increase our prosperity and 
happiness. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 11 


Ocean than our great Mississippi takes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

This great river rises in the heart of 
the continent, nearly a thousand miles 
south of the equator, and flows northward 
making a bend like a horse shoe with the 
northern point several hundred miles 
north of the equator, then goes southwest 
and empties into the Atlantic Ocean 
several hundred miles south of the equator. 

I happen to have several friends in 
mission work along this great river. The 
equipment for this work includes one 
rather large steamboat and several smaller 
ones. They have a sawmill and are teach- 
ing the natives of the interior many things 
besides Christianity. The black people 
of the jungle become great workers when 
they are once converted. Some of these 
congregations which are made up of people 
who but a few years ago were naked 
savages, are not only self supporting but 
each company of ten persons supports one 
of their number as native workers. 

Dr. L. F. Jaggard, one of these mission- 
aries from Iowa, was home on a furlough 
last year. Some months ago he told me 
that he was soon to leave for Europe and 
was going to spend a few weeks in one of 
the leading medical schools in Belgium. 
I plc surprise at this when he said 
that he was not going to this Belgium 
Medical school so much for anything he 
would get in the way of information but 
was going that he might make the ac- 
quaintance of some of the physicians and 
surgeons there. He said that if he could 
quote leading Belgian authorities the 
officers on the Congo would help him in 
every possible way. 

The black population of the Belgian 
Congo is rapidly diminishing. They nearly 
all die young. It is said that one seldom 
sees an old person. The population in 
Stanley’s day was thought to be at least 
thirty million, and now it is but little 
more than half as many. In the parts of 
the country where Christian missionaries 
have penetrated, people live longer. One 
reason is because they are better nourished. 
Another reason is the absence of fear. In 
the presence of death or any calamity the 
native is half scared to death all the time. 

In their native state a woman is part 
of a man’s property. When counting his 
possessions, a man always enumerates his 
wives. If a man talks to his mother-in-law, 
he always turns his back to her. He never 
looks in her face. Mr. Hensey, a mission- 
ary who lives among these people, tells 
how a man’s wives will go on strike. In 
one case the eighteen wives of a man 
that they would starve him to death and 
they came near doing it. 

These natives on the Congo are very 
ruel. If a man goes crazy, they will dig 
\ grave, entice the insane person to it, 
push him in and by force hold him face 
down while others roll in the dirt until the 
infortunate one is buried alive. Men will 
‘ften loan out their wives or rent them to 
ther men. Some of the methods of pun- 
ishment, used by men on their unruly 
vives is too terrible to talk about. Men 
ire cruel to women because they own 
them and have all authority over them. 
But the past fifty years have made a 
wonderful change in Congoland and the 
next fifty will make a greater change. 
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Free 10-day Test 


Use the Coupon 


Here is the way 
to glistening teeth 


that dentists 


now ddvise 


It removes that dingy film from your 
teeth. It clears cloudy teeth. Start beau- 
tifying your teeth today—why wait? 


ODERN science now 

tells us how to clean 
and brighten dingy teeth. 
A new way widely urged 
by leading dentists of the 
world. Different in formula, 
action and effect, it does 
what no other method has 
yet attained — removes and 
combats, without harsh grit, 
the dangerous film that cov- 
ers teeth and which old type 
dentifrices do not fight suc- 
cessfully. 


Run your tongue across 
your teeth. You will feel 
that film. Under it are the 
prettier, whiter teeth you 
envy in others. If you com- 
bat that film your teeth will 
quickly glisten in a way 
that will delight you. Ask 
your druggist for a tube of 


Mail this for 


F R E 10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Send to 


Se ee 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee = ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


«eed! TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 


HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been in- 
vented by a Mr. J. Y. Milburn of Chicago. In 
actual test it was punctured 500 times without 
the loss of air. This wonderful new tube increases 
mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles and eliminates 
changing tires. It costs no more than the ordinary 
tube. Mr. J. Y. Milburn, 331 West 47th St., 
Chicago, wants them introduced everywhere and 
is making a epecial offer to agents. Write him 
today.— Adv. 


Be Electro- \¢?'. "ss" "ore". AsyBanhi3 Wks 


Ra- 
Levine Pane KE Groat Ga RE EE 


Quickly. Course for 20 Yre. Actual Materisis, 
fre snag ewan ever Fog Get started now. Add. Room 755 





Dept. 755 1104 S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ml., U. 8. A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


CORREO EERO EEE RHEE EEE HH EHH EEE 


Pepsodent. Results will 
amaze you. 


The great enemy of teeth 
Film is the great enerhy of 
tooth beauty. And a chief 
cause, according to world’s 
dental authorities, of pyor- 
rhea and most tooth troub- 
les. It clings to teeth, gets 
into crevices and stays. 
Germs by the millions breed 
in it. It holds food in con- 
tact with teeth, inviting the 
acid that causes decay. 

You can’t have prettier, 
whiter teeth; you can’t 
have healthier teeth unless 
you combat that film. 

Mail the coupon now. 
Don’t expect the same re- 
sults from old type denti- 
frices. Begin beautifying 
your teeth today. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 















It pays to put down concrete 
idewalks foundations,etc., 

with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 


a Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 

Write for FREE CATALOG. 
BADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
1000 Cleveland Ave. 











Fora Real paint job 
nothing is equal to 


a good Brush / 


EGARDLESS of the claims 
made for paint spraying de- 
vices. Brushes are still the tools 
of Better Painting 
Wherever long life. fine appear- 
ance and lasting protection are 
more desirable than a possible 
small saving in first cost. 
Brushes must be used 
And remember this — 
Whiting's Adams 
Celebrated Superior 
Brushes Brushes 





Send for 
Illustra fe d 


; 
Liferature 


have been preferred by Master 
Painters for more than one hun- 


dred years. 


WHITING -ADAMS 


BOSTON 


HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry. wet os Ceesans Se9 @ Jeo heaee 
day with éur new, wonderful “Steel 4"husker 
and a Fordson or any other tractor of equal 
power. Do it in your spare time. Real 
money in custom work, 
Seid on Trial! 

Operate it yourself — with your own 
on your own premises and at our 
gy yoy gs a 
sizes, 6 to 20 H. P. Write catalog and 

ices; also useful souvenir FREE! State 
fr P. of your engine. 

ROSENTHAL C 
“Inventors of the Corn 


Box 6. 5 


ORN MUSKER COMPANY 
Husker’’ 





AGENTS WANT Ride a Neracar. Sales 
quick, easy, profitable. 
Easy to demonstrate. Learn in 5 minutes. This 
automobile on two wheels is the answer to the uni- 
versal demand for safe, clean, comfortable, eco- 
nomical transportation—85 to 100 
miles per gallon, 300 miles for $1, 
35 miles per hour. Step in from the 
side- ak A to straddle, Fenders 
protect clothing from dust and 
porate. Thousands in daily use by 
yusiness men and women 
the world over. Ina year 
one dealer developed a 
business of 80 per month 
Another sells 20 in 15 
days. Write today. ; 


Ner-A-Car 


Corporation, 











Syracuse, N. Y., 
U. S. A. 








ctually turned one flooded acre into 
4 : = Makes thou- 
crop 


5 


Ditcher 
Grader Co., inc. 
Box 2029, Owensboro, 





New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models 

America’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 

Cultivators. Plows -Herrows-Cal- 

tivates, etc. Full information FREE 
Prices $150 













SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein ex 


agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonableletters as our space will permit. 











CONSERVE NATIONAL RESOURCES 
We believe your paper is the best and cleanest 
farm paper we are acquainted with. We know that 
the rejection of the questionable ‘“‘ads” entails a 
large monetary loss each year, but you can feel that 


| you are doing your duty by the rising generation. 
There is a class of periodicals which carries material 


for much mischief. 
Am highly interested in your many fine articles 
on forestry, conservation of our wild life, and hope 


} 800n to see the government place the needed re- 














strictions on the various natural resources which 
should be husbanded for the use of those who come 
after us.—B. I. B. 


FROM A PIONEER 

I have just read of the extra labor and expense 
you have added to make the cover page of 8. F. 
and meny, many times I have thought of the near- 
ness to nature and tae farm when looking at the 
cover of your magazine. Altho many of the ad- 
mirers know nothing of the making of colored pic- 
tures the added or fourth color will be greatly 
appreciated by lovers of nature scenes. And there's 
a stoty in every one for me, and strange to say 
they are not the same for the ome who wiote “The 


aqper of Inactivity,” which is sure good. 


am just in middle hfe and a pioneer on the prai- 
ries of South Dakota. Having left home and home 
folks nearly a thousand miles behind, I have 
become thoroly enthused in the building of a home 
under some of the obstacles of our ancestors and 
know the meaning of saciifice. Consequently 
“Looking Fo: ward Not Backward” aas more mean- 
ing to me than many who read it and often times 
I wonder if the wiiters or the editor realize that 
8. F. is winding its way to some one by team and 
even horseback, many miles from railroad or town 
every month in the year. In our case it is only 
40 miles and mail comes three times a week but I 
know some as far out as 70 and 80 miles, so you can 
imagine the welcome look when cast upon the cover 
page, especially these wintery days.—F. W. B., 
So. Dak. 


SOME FRIENDLY SUGGESTIONS 

As a suggestion to make your paper more in- 
teresting to everybody who takes it, I would like 
to see your departments of etiquette, veterinary, 
livestock, poultry and home department much 
larger than they now are. Also, why wouldn't a 
question box whereby your subscribers could ask 
you questions of national, social and industrial 
types of interest and you would answer them thru 
the same department of your paper, instead of 
that department you have in now about trips thru 
foreign lands every month which isn’t very inter- 
esting to me, at least? 

These are just my friendly suggestions to you 
for making your paper much more interesting to 
all, every month and I hope you will consider them 
as such.—C. D. R., Ind. 

Comment—For several years we have main- 
tained a department for answering all kinds of 
questions. Of course, it is not possible to publish 
the answers to all of the thousands of questions 
asked us, and many of them would interest very 
few people aside from those who ask them, but 
everyone who asks a question receives a reply in 
the form of a personal letter. The questions are 
answered much more promptly than would be pos- 
sible if our readers had to wait for their answers 
until they received their next issue of 8. F.—Editor. 


NOT AFRAID OF CHILD LABOR LAW 

You say you are trying to give us more than the 
value for five years subscription in each copy of 
your paper. Well, please let me say you are surely 
succeeding. We often find two or more articles 
in one issue, each fully worth that much. 

I have been reading A. C., Wis., article on Child 
Labor Law and think much of her letter is fine, 
but she surely is mistaken about some points of 
the law, if I understand it right. 

The time never has been, and I don’t believe it 
ever will be, when our government desires or en- 
courages, anything but the best good of our boys 
and girls. 

Personally, I thank God for the law that com- 
pels our young people to stay in school until they 
are sixteen. My boy will go to school until he is 
much older, altho his father’s health is very poor 
and it is hard for us to spare him. We and the boy 
both want him to receive a good education, that 
he may be the very best kind of farmer when he 
does start farming. . 

In the meantime, he helps regularly with all the 
home work, does so willingly, and I am not afraid 
that our Uncle Sam is going to send some one along 
to tell me, “You must not let James pump that 
water,” or to say ‘James must not split that wood.” 
James is much stronger than I am, and would be 
ashamed to sit by and let me do work that he is 
better fitted to do than am I. 

As for a boy or girl saying “You can’t make me 
work until I am sixteen am then you can’t, for I 
will be too big:”’ Well, it was that boy’s or girl’s 
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parents who needed training or he or she w: 
never be disrespectful enough to act so, and if « 
oy education has been able to do no bett--r 
than that with the material, what would the sa 
material be turned out with no education at a 
Those are the very young people who when t! 
have families of their own will say, “I want : 
children to get more education than I had,” ani 
aig is one of the results our government is workiny 
or. 

We think the new cover is just fine, especia 
May number, but we never frame the pictur 
because woe be to any one who would dare + 
put scissors into one copy of 8. F. Dad keeps th: 
all as carefully as if they were bound books, and 
uses them as a regular reference library for far 
work, which they really are, at that. 

I don’t know much about this Child Labor Law 
ause so much is written on both sides of t 
question that it confuses me, but I would be glad 
to see some law that would put an end to little 
children working in factories. Poor little darlin; 

It is their birthright to play.— Mrs. M. C. 8., W 


REMARKS ABOUT ROADS 

I should like to make some remarks about the 
ry about good roads found in the 8S, F. { 
April. 

In the first place, the farmer of today does 1 
have one-fourth as much to haul as he had twent 
years ago because he gets his income from crea 
and hogs instead of hauling milk and grain. On a 
one-hundred acre farm there will be about fift« 
tons a year to haul and the average distance wi! 
not be over three or four miles, and as the road 


| tax is about fifty cents an acre the farmer will ; 


around one dollar per ton mile for the use of t! 
road, which is three times as much as the hauling 
costs. 

During the summer the ordinary dirt road is 
just as good four-fifths of the time as the gravel 
road and in the winter it will be better because the 
cuts will be filled with snow and on the level there 
will be no snow, so there is neither wheeling or 
sleighing. 

hese improved roads are building up the cities 
at the expense of the country, and are a great aid 
for criminals, from chicken thieves to bank rob- 
bers.—T. J., Minn, 


LIKES NICHOL’S ARTICLES 

We take several farm papers, but 8S. F. is of the 
cleanest, highest standard. I often think we take 
our public services as a matter of fact and do not 
appreciate them as we should. Have been a sub- 
scriber many years and we are glad to number our 
magnzines with those interested in putting down 
intoxicating liquor. 

The articles of Mr. Nichols are always interest- 
ing; in fact, every department is good.—Mrs. J. 
R. Z., lowa 


A SUGGESTION 

As an old subscriber and admirer of 8. F., I am 
taking the liberty to offer a suggestion that hasbeen 
long on my mind. I have been a subscriber to the 
leading agricultural publications of the country for 
some time, and have settled to the belief that, all 
things considered, yours leads them all. I have, 
therefore, discarded all others. 

My observation has been to the effect that these 
publications, yours included, have dealt, almost 
entirely, with articles deali with, farming, and 
farm products. Your “Birdseye Views of Far 
Lands” articles, are a notable exception. When 
asked to give my view of the value and propriety 
of continuing these articles, I promptly replied— 
“‘Continue.” 

My principal reason for continuance was, and is, 
that they are educational. They are likewise high!y 
interesting, historically. It is natural, of course, 
that you should stress agriculture, but has the 
day not come when the farmer should seek to 
broaden his mind b reading articles of a literary 
and educational character? “Hayseed” is an 
obsolete term, I take it. Why, then, could you not 
embrace the opportunity to put before him, each 
month something in the way of short essays, on 
live subjects, poems and special articles? A part of 
a page might suffice for space and a heading might 
be “A Voice From the Countryside.” 

In this way I sincerely believe you would en- 
hance the value of your paper,and establish a prece- 
dent for all comers. That your large constituency 
would greatly appreciate such a departure, I have 
every reason for believing.—F. A. C., Ind. 


PROUD OF IT 

I certainly think I get more than the price of 
8. F. by reading it and think the neighbors are 
missing a rare treat by not subscribing. 

Am proud to know that you ee with me on 
prohibition, child labor law and several other 
subjects. In fact, I am very thankful that S. F. 
is a regular visitor in my home. : 

With best wishes from an old subscriber.— 
Mrs. W. 8. R., Ind. 


REAL SERVICE : 

I wish to thank you for the information which 
you have given me. Your answer covers my 1!- 
quiry quite thoroly, and is certainly’ appreciated 
very much. This was a real service. 

I believe your paper is getting bigger and better 
right along.—W. M., Minn 


Of all my farm papers I always read 8. F. first. 
ag just like a letter from home folks.—W. D. C., 
«' o. 
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q Save 
a / 2 2200 to$2,000! 


) 0) BuyDirect 
= roog tt From Mill! 












Gordon-Van Tine Barn 
No. 402. Size 30 x 42 


$977 a 






























Gordon -Van Tine 
Home No. 623 _ 
: not 5 rooms and bath. Materials— 


e3 $1179 


road Figure with 

= Gordon-Van Tine 
dis before you build! 
the Save money, time 
* and labor! 


Get Gordon-Van Tine’s Building Books- 
Wholesale Prices on Homes, Barns, Lumber! 


ck Shipment! Freight Paid! _ Write for 
— “op complete i or mate- FREE Books 


Real bar- rial for a little repair job, Gordon-Van Tine NOW y 































gainina 


unbrelrooe ~©=6Will save you money! Co-operative buying 
para. All power of 200,000 customers gives you whole- 
to-fit.strong, sale prices. Buy highest quality for 20% to 
braced-rafter 50% less! 
oo Ready-Cut Saves Weeks of Time— 
Cuts Labor Costs One-Third 


on, ee Heavy joists and framing lumber cut and 

House N° 479 fit by machinery at our mills. Saves 18 
i2« 20 lumber waste and 30% labor on job. Build faster and for 
less money. Material furnished not Ready-Cut if desired. 


etaencTetag Sarre 
ie Lasts long 
er 
Green or red; 85 The best you 
Ibs. to roll. Fire- can buy. A 
resisting;guaran- lon covers 300 
teed iSyrs.Other square feet,two 
grades at lower coats. 


—— _ $210 Per $Qs1 


gallon .. 





ees CO Ls 
5,000 Building Material Bargains Gordon-Van line Co 
Lumber Doors Screen nate 
Palngics potiecom & ep =, 
at umbin, uldi 
Buffets Supplies Stas = Book of 200 Home Plans 
Bookcases Sash Furnaces -—Book of Barns—654 sizes 
ae mg rey 4 aornee Sash and kinds 
ooring ‘aints an Jaliboard, =!) 
0 Varniohe — Building Material Catalog 


Windows arn 


Send Ue Your Bittle te Fignuwe 


We will figure your lumber bills for any 

. without charge. If you don’t find just the 

me or barn you want in our books, write 

us, enclosing your lumber bills and get Free 
Estimate and lowest, freight-paid prices. 


Four Millis 
This house provides both air and sunshine. America’s greatest value. Ready- Davenport, la a Se od => 
roc sod windows—pleaty of warm cuachine tramaes; 8-ft. ~ ect +-~ foe corn i2 for St. Louis, Mo. 
good ventilation. Roof o! t slate-sur- small grain. t Yellow Pine; hard- ; Gordon- Co. 
ire-resistant roofing. A wonderful value. ware furnished. ee a Van Tine 
Miss. We ship 


| | GordonVeanTineCe 1 


oa” TA ! ‘ 
od es SLUISHEO 1666 We are the 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back oersmis 1 O Repaira 


the building 
550 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa fisiais's Name 
Address 









Modern, scien- 



























































CHECK UP ON LITTLE THINGS 


AST summer while on my vacation I 

learned how to make a very beautiful 
curtain pull and tassel. I came home, 
made them for the seventeen windows in 
my home and proudly exhibited them to 
my friends. Instead of going into rap- 
tures over them as I had done, three 
friends remarked the same thing, ‘““What 
are you going to do with your old ones?” 
One said, “I haven’t had a pull on my 
shades for five years. My son pulled them 
off when he first learned to walk.”” The 
others had similar excuses, Since then 
I have observed many homes without 
this commodity which improves the looks 
of the house, adds to the life of the shade, 
keeps it from becoming soiled by finger 
marks and which, including a screw, may 
be bought for five cents. 

We have just repapered our home and 
found several broken places in the plaster 
from doorknobs striking it, since we had 
neglected to replace door bumps. These 
cost three cents each. 

When you get a new piece‘of furniture, 
you will find it may be moved easily, 
while the old bureau can scarcely be 
budged. This is due to the improved 
casters which are on the market nowa- 
days, selling around thirty-five to fifty 
cents a set. Treat the old piece of furni- 
ture to a new set of casters and see how 
glad your back is every cleaning day. 

Take an hour off and find out where 
screws are missing and what sized ones 
are needed. Last year I bothered with a 
doorknob which came off repeatedly be- 
eause it lacked a screw and I never men- 
tioned it to the family mechanic at the 
right time.—Janet Cation Thurston, 
ARE THE CHILDREN COMFORT- 

ABLE? 

Farm work doesn’t “let up’ because 
the weather is hot; in fact, there is often 
an extra rush of work at such times. So 
when the children turn peevish, as they 
are likely to do during a hot, busy spell, 
their behavior seems the proverbial last 
straw to their weary and harassed mother. 

Are the little folks as comfortable as 
they can be made? A healthy and com- 
fortable child is likely to be a cheerful one 
and one easily cared for and lived with! 

Old, partly worn clothing seems suit- 
able for hot weather because it is thin 
and cool. But there is a danger here for 
mother to guard against. Are the gar- 


roomy? 


large and 
Children grow so rapidly and garments 


ments sufficiently 
do shrink in the wash. So be certain that 
there are no restricting bands and belts 
about those old garments that “nag” the 
child without his realizing what 1s the 
trouble. 

A few loose garments. suspended from 
the shoulder is a good rule. But be sure 
those shoulder-straps stay put, for straps 
that slip off the shoulder are a constant 
annoyance. Badly worn shoes and stock- 
ings will cause irritability also. There is, 
in fact, a comfort in summer clothing as 
important in its way as that of winter. 

Does the baby awaken from his nap 
warm and irritable? Try placing him in 
as comfortable a spot as possible and 
giving him a wet sponge or wash cloth to 
play with. He will quickly learn to wash 
his face and hands with the cool, com- 
forting cloth and will quickly regain his 
good nature. The two or three-year-old 
child may be given a basin of water; all 
children love playing in water and what 
is spilled is easily wiped from the porch 
or kitchen floor. In half an hour, dried 
and dressed in fresh garments, all tired- 
ness and peevishness will have passed 
away for the afternoon. 

Watch the Children’s Diet 


Watch the children’s diet as carefully as 
possible. A supper of milk and brown 
bread will often induce quiet sleep when 
a more elaborate meal means uneasy 
children and a disturbed mother. 

If possible, hold to the rule of an after- 
noon nap. Oftentimes all the children 
will gladly take a siesta in a cool darkened 
room if mother will lie down with them. 
It does mother good in two ways—her 
own rested body and her more tranquil 
children, and the chances are good that 
as much or more work will be done in the 
long run. 

When the older children have access to 
no brook or swimming-hole, a tub on the 
back porch will be a joy and a blessing. 
If water is placed in it early in the day 
the temperature will be right when they 
need it in late afternoon. Let the young- 
sters disport themselves here for a while 
after their nap or rest. They will come out 
cool and cheerful. 

Anyone who has spent a hot busy 
afternoon with peevish, quarrelsome com- 
plaining children will appreciate the 
change that a little thought for their com- 
fort will often produce.—A. M. A. 


The busy mother of the six picnickers shown here frequent.y packs a basket of sandwiches, 


cookies 


in a shady corner of the yard for a “home picnic’’ dinner. 


and fruit, and giving the dldest a big pitcher of milk, sends the happy crowd out 


It is easy to do, the children 


are delighted, and a very good time is had by all! 
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As a farm woman you'll be 
delighted with 


ARMAND 
Cold Cream Powder 





No ons knows better than farm 
women and girls, who spend a good 
deal of time outdoors the year 
found, that it requires faithful care 
to keep the complexion at its best. 
Armand Cold Cream Powder is ideal 
for all kinds of weather, as it stays 
on till it’s washed off. Perfectly pure 
and safe to use, it has in it a bit of 
exquisite cold cream to make it 
cling. Always $1.00 a box. 

Armand wants you to get acquainted 
with the Cold Cream Powder and 
the other wonderful Armand Beauty 
Aids. Eight of them, including the 
Cold Cream Powder, in the con- 
venient and attractive Armand 
Week-end PacRage for only 25c! 
— Armand ee (cach in a 

x just right for carrying in your 
parse); <a of py Cold 

eam and Vanishing Cream; trial 
box of Armand Cold Cream Rouge 
with puff; Armand Cold Cream Tal- 
cum, and a little booklet, ““The 
Creed of Beauty."’ Send 25c¢ today. 
Address Armand, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Address in Canada, Armand, Ltd., 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-Dhe - PINK - & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


GUARANTEE 
No matter where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not entirely please 
you, you may take it back and your 
money will be returned. 








SUNBURN and 
WINDBURN 


HINDS "2 


CREAM 

We 
foe store | =— stores, or b 
paid. 3 sizes: 0c, Sc, $1.00. 
order or stamps. 


Trial Bottie FREE with booklet, if you give 
mame of your dealer. 


A.S.HINDS CO.,Dept.65, Portland, Me. 
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Have Good Hair] 
And Clean Scalp 
Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment 


; Work Wonders 





eer 














Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sel! Mendete, 


a patent patch for instantly ye | leks in 8 
utensils. Sample package free. 


OLLETTB 


MFG. CO., bept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y 
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For canning directions write the United 

States department of agriculture, Washing- 

ton, D. C., for the free Miscellaneous Cir- 

cular No. 24, “General Directions for 
Canning” 


SAVE SUMMER FUEL 


, The less fuel we burn during summer 
the fatter will be our purses and the cooler 
will be our kitchens. The same principles 
of saving in the use of gas or electricity 
are applicable and equally worthwhile in 
the use of oil. 

The first important step in fuel-saving 
is a clean stove. In buying a new oil 
stove it is always wise to have the hard- 
ware man demonstrate just how to clean 
it. Thesurest plan is to have a definite time 
at intervals of not more than four weeks 
when the stove is to be thoroly cleaned. 

For the sake of economy use the clock 
in connection with the oilstove. See how 
many minutes are required to bring the 
oven to baking heat, how long to heat a 
stated quantity of water. This knowledge 
means that we willmot start our fire until 
it is needed—a surprising saving in many 
kitchens. 

Why heat more water than we need? 
Why heat it hotter than we need and then 
cool it with cold water? Why heat the 
oven to bake a short-cake and’ boil po- 
tatoes over an extra burner when baked 
potatoes would be a real treat and would 
save the use of extra fuel? 

Experimenting with various shapes 
and kinds of cooking dishes is interesting 
and well worth our while. It will teach 
us to choose a utensil that presents a large 
flat surface to the heat and one that is 
snugly covered. It will show us the kind 
of material that is best suited to our con- 
ditions and needs. We will discover that 
when using an over-size dish we are in- 
clined to use too much water which re- 
quires extra heat to raise to the boiling 
point and is really detrimental to the 
proper cooking of many foods. 


Don’t Practice Wasteful ‘‘Economies” 


Sometimes we do without desired 
utensils because of their cost and then 
much more than pay for them with the 
added fuel consumed in using the old 
ones. Sometimes we have the improved 
utensils in the house and continue using 
the old ones from sheer force of habit. 


Daily use of the double boiler helps re- 
N 





Y GREATEST problem,” a 

mother wrote us the other 
day, “has been to get my little 
girl to eat cereal food in any 
form whatever. So this morning 
when she actually asked for a 
second helping, I thought the 
millennium surely had been 
reached. 


“It was the first experience 
with Puffed Wheat,” she contin- 
ued, “that’s why I am prompted 
to write to you. Although I have 
seen your foods advertised for 
many years, I must admit I had 
never tried them . . . I wonder 
how many other mothers are in 
the same situation ?”’ 


iM 


duce the fuel bill, since water may be 
heated in the lower pan while cooking is 
being done in the upper, and all over one 
burner. A teakettle with an inset dish 
can be found and is even more useful 
than the ordinary double boiler. 
In many pantries there is stored away 
Y for oceasional use some form of steam 
cooker. If you have never acquired the 
habit of using this cooker daily on the 


_ oil stove begin right now. Very often a 

— complete meal for a good-sized family can 
be cooked over one burner and with much 

rive less watching than is otherwise necessary. 
The steam-cooker, however, keeps its 

Me. best surprise ufitil the last, for when cook- 

a 

= ng is completed the flame may be turned 


out and the food will keep hot and in good 
mndition for some time. 

_ The greatest saver of fuel available at 
he present time undoubtedly is the pres- 
sure-cooker. When we remember that 
cooking and canning can be done with it 
about one-third the usual time, we 

can reckon what this in fuel. 
| “leanliness of stove and utensils comes 







= f rst in our fuel-saving efforts. Thought- 
ail ‘ulness holds second place, followed by a 
‘EB stematic use of such improved utensils 








s we already possess.—Mrs. G. L. 8. 








FARMING 


The little girl 
who passes her dish for 
a second helping 


In scores of homes, Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed 
Rice are proving that children 
need never be coaxed to eat 
cereal foods; the food so essen- 
tial to their welfare. For here 
are grains with the lure of a 
confection—fairy grains, crisp 
and toasty, with the flavor of 
nutmeats. 


Each airy grain is an entice- 
ment, an appeal to the childish 
imagination; for never before 
was there a food so dainty, so 
delightful that one could eat all 
of it she wished. 


You serve with milk or cream, 
or half and half, with cooked and 
fresh fruit, as a garnishment with 
ice cream, with melted butter as 
a tid-bit between meals. At last 
—a food that children need in a 
form that they love. 


Send for the new Quaker Cook 
Book. 96 new and universal rec- 
ipes, covering everything from 
correct soup thickening to cookies 
and desserts—oats, wheat, rice, 
corn, barley, illustrated in color. 
Send 10c for a copy postpaid. 
The Quaker Oats Company, Room 
1611, 80 East Jackson Street, 
Chicago. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
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“I made half again 
as many glasses this 
time from my fruit” 


Cfrom Any Frutt 
Perfect Jams 
and Jellies 


every time! 


H, it’s so easy now to be sure 

of perfect jam and jelly! Even 
the most difficult fruits jell perfect- 
ly when Certo is added. For Certo 
is the very substance in fruit that 
makes it jell. 

This jelly-making element is lack- 
ing in some fruits, others have only 
a little, and even in the fruits that 
naturally contain most of it, it 
diminishes as they ripen. 

But now Certo itself supplies this 
necessary jelly-making substance. 
You can use any fruit at its very 
ripest—when color and flavor are 
best. 

And with Certo just ome minute's active 
boil is needed. No loss now in steam, of 
flavor, color and juice. Certo’s short boil 
gives you half again as many glasses from 
your fruit. 

Your grocer has Certo; order a bottle to- 
day. Send for free booklet telling all about 
successful jam and jelly making. Douglas- 
Pectin Corp., Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Canadian address: Douglas Packing Co., 
Ltd., Coburg, Ont. 


CErTo 


(Surejell) 


jelly needs 











One minute's boil 
is all your jam or 
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HOME-CANNED CORN 


Nearly everyone is fond of green corn, 
eaten from the cob, but Dame Nature 

rmits us to feast on this delicacy but 
our to six weeks of each year. We can, 
however, have the next best thing— 
home-canned corn. It is not difficult to 
can, and when the cold pack method is 
used, and used properly, there will be no 
danger of spoiling. 

Corn should be selected when it is just 
between the milk and dough stage and 
should be canned immediately after pick- 
ing. Select juicy corn, and prepare as soon 
as possible. You will find that a stiff 
whisk broom is very handy to brush the 
silks from the green corn. Five minutes 
| is plenty long to blanch, and it is best to 
| blanch and dip only a small quantity at 
a time. If the kernels are very small, one 
minute will be long enough to blanch. 
— +lanching, dip quickly into cold 
water. Cut the corn from the cob with a 
sharp, thin-bladed knife, but do not 
scrape. 

To each pint of corn add a pint of 
boiling water. Put the corn in a kettle, 
add the water, and to each quart of the 
mixture add a teaspoonful of salt and two 
| teaspoonfuls of sugar. After the corn has 
reached the boiling point it is ready to be 
| packed into hot sterilized jars. Pack to 
within three-quarters of an inch of the 
top. If there is not enough liquid to cover, 
add more boiling water. Have the rubbers 
in place before filling the jars. Adjust the 
lid and screw as far as you can screw it 
with the thumb and second finger alone. 
Process for three hours in a boiling water 
bath, or for seventy-five minutes under 
ten pounds of steam, if a pressure cooker 
is used. When thru processing, remove 
and screw tightly. Turn upside down 
where drafts will not strike the jars until 
cool.—N. P. 





-Oquibs7rom a 
b.. larm Wi fes Note Boo 





Don’t separate or transplant peonies 
until well past the blooming season 
(August or September will be best) or 
they will be greatly injured. 

It isn’t quite such warm, tiring work to 
“put up” fruit, if one remembers that she 
is —t canning summer sunshine for 
winter cheer. 

Save all those little odds and ends of 
spicy sirups and vinegars from the spiced 
and pickled fruits, for the mince meat and 
plum puddings and sauces. 

Save time and oil by baking potatoes 
over one low flame, putting them on the 
metal ‘‘cover’” that comes with most 
stoves, or on an old range lid, then covering 
with an inverted vessel of some sort. 

Try to tuck something away in mem- 
‘ory’s storehouse every day—an unusual 
thought, a line of poetry, a beautiful 
picture. 

A delicious and quickly made dessert 
|may be made from finely chopped crisp 
‘early apples. Add a little lemon juice., 
| sprinkle plentifully with powdered or 
fine granulated sugar, and serve with 
cream. 

A little household ammonia added to 
the water used for watering plants will 
make them fresh and thrifty. 
| And did you ever hear this? An aspirin 
| tablet added to a large vase or bowl of 
| drooping flowers, or buds that threaten 
not to open, will work like magic. Flowers 
| that are shipped long distances for exhibits 
are treated this way. 











Good Luck in 


Home Canning 
GOOD LUCK is the original 


cold pack jar rubber, made to 
stan a boiling and to last 


indefinitely on the shelf,guard- 
ing the food in the can from 
spoilage. 


GOOD ® LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


are made in two styles, Regular and 
Double Lip. Sold in grocery and 
hardware stores everywhere, and 
come packed in the case with the 
following well known brands of 
fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas 
Good Luck, Schram Ever-Seal and 
Schram Acme. 

If your grocer doesn’t keep them, send 10c for 
sample dozen. For 10c in stamps we will mail 
you our Home Canners Year Book with full 
instructions for Home Canning, sterilization 
tables and many excellent recipes. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
58 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 














Rock-A-Bye Roadster 
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spend Spring, Summer $2 FEMALE 
WH y NOT and Fall gathering butter 
flies, insects’ I buy hundreds of kinds for col y) 
ectior sor » $7 each. Simple 


Here is a bit of quoted wisdom worth 
considering: ‘There is no such thing as 
uninteresting people, but there are unin- 
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ETIQUETTE 


“Courtesy,” said a very wise and holy 
man, many years ago, “is one of the at- 
tributes of God, who sends his rain on the 
just and the unjust; courtesy is the sister 
of Charity, it extinguisheth. hatred and 
kindles love.” 

It is worthwhile to think on this, during 
days so full of heat and work that tempers 
break and patience snaps. When one 
realizes that courtesy is something so 
much deeper than mere politeness, one 
remembers more easily to try to practice 





it. 

What is courtesy? It is thinking of the 
other person first, and showing that 
thoughtfulness in pleasant little deeds and 
words. And one must not forget that 
members of one’s family arc to be treated 
courteously just as mere strangers or even 
friends or lovers are to be. 

Questions and Answers 

“What would be a nice birthday gift 
for a boy?” asks a girl in Ohio. 

It depends on hig tastes, and on how 
much you wish to spend. There are books, 
leather goods, men’s stationery in heavy 
gray or white paper with large envelopes, 
fountain pens and gold pencils, two or 
three fine linen handkerchiefs, and a box 
of extra good homemade candy would 
please any boy. 

A Michigan girl wishes to know: ‘‘When 
a girl is introduced to a young man should 
she stop and talk with him or go on and 
pay no attention to him?” 

In the first place, it is the young man 
who is presented to the girl, rather than 
the girl to the man. She should chat a bit 
with him, about nothing in particular, 
rather than merely to say “How do you 
do” and then ignore him entirely. A girl 
does not make friends without being 
friendly herself. 

Miss J. C. of Nebraska asks, “At 
which side of a gentleman should a woman 
sit when eating dinner with him in a 
hotel or restaurant? When two couples 
are at table together, how should they 
sit?” 

It really makes not one bit of difference! 
\ woman usually sits opposite a man 
when dining alone with him, but if for any 
reason it is better to sit beside her, he 
seats her first in the choicest seat, and 
then sits at either her right or left. There 
is no rule, either, for seating two couples 
at a table. The thing to do is for the man 
to give the woman the best place whenever 
and wherever he can. That is courtesy.— 
Bertha Averille. 


AN EASY WAY OF CANNING 

Did you ever try canning green goose- 
berries uncooked in cold water? Mine 
keep perfectly. 

Fill the glass can with the whole fruit, 
haking until well packed, then submerge 
in pure cold water, holding jar under until 

r bubbles cease to rise. Screw on top 

le under water. 

When opened for use, turn off the 
water, place fruit in saucepan, add a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of soda and cover with 
boiling water. Let stand over fire untilskins 
begin to break, then drain, add sugar and 

s much water as desired for juice for the 
Cook until tender. 

You will find that the fruit requires 
much less sugar when fixed this way than 
When fresh and it has a fine flavor. 

\gain, this method saves sugar in an- 
other way in that the berries can be 
Sweetened when sugar is at its lowest 
price rather than at its highest, in can- 
hing time.—J. E. T. 


“Fretting is like a rocking chair; you 
can do a great deal of agitating in it 
Without getting anywhere,” says Dr. 
D. E. Croft, 
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Smiling Teeth for Life 








You prevent trouble by 
taking proper care of your 
tractor. Your own teeth 
are more important than 
your tractors. Give them 
the care they need. 





Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


Good teeth and good health are usually com- 
panions. 


The modern dentist is doing everything he can 
to keep teeth healthy. Preventive dentistry— 
preventing disease by combating tooth troubles 
—is the new health move. Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream is closely allied with this scien- 
tific advancement. 


Colgate’s is a preventive dental cream. It re- 
moves causes of tooth decay by “washing” your 
teeth safely and thoroughly. Colgate’s contains 
no harsh grit, no dangerous drugs. Its principal 
ingredients are mild soap and fine chalk. The 
function of Colgate’s is not to cure, but to cleanse 
and protect. Its taste is delicious. 


A large tube—25 cents—at your favorite store. 
COLGATE & CO.— Established 1806. 





Truth in advertising implies CLEANS 
honesty in manufacture TEETH rue RIGHT 


WAY 








Coroate & Co., Dept. 521 








581 Fifth Ave., New York City NAME 
Please send me, free, a trial tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream. ADDRESS 


This offer good only in U. S. A. 











TIRED, BURNING FEET 
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Perfect Preserves for Winter Enjoyment 
Directions for Making Extra Good Jams and Jellies 


By JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


ANNING is sometimes just plain drudgery but preserving 

{ is always a delightful task and one that encourages the 

very best effort in us. To attain that perfection in pre- 

serves of plump luscious berries, swimming whole in rich thick 

juice and in jellies that mold just right yet are not tough—that 
is the ambition of all of us. 

It is always discouraging to see rich-colored, plump berries 
go into the jam kettle to come out some time later bearing no 
resemblance to their former selves, either in color, shape or 
flavor. 

A common mistake made in preserving is over-cooking. The 
less time we cook fruits, the more will they retain the original 
flavors. Fruit put into the oven and kept there until it has 
cooked to the desired thickness requires very little watching, 
‘tis true, but we must expect a dark-colored jam and a flavor 
that is different and 
sometimes bitterish. 
Our mothers and 
grandmothers be- 
lieved that this long 
cooking was neces- 
sary in order tohave 
the jam keep. This 
is really not so. Sugar 
in such quantities as 
is required in jam 
and jelly maxing in- 
sures keeping and 
some of us are so 
bold as to depend en- 
tirely upon it, not 
cooking the fruit at 
all. 

There are differ- 
ences of opinion in 
the matter of using 
sugar. In making 
preserves, I choose 
always the maximum 
amount, dishing out 
the sugar with a free 
hand. But in jelly- 
making I’m inclined 
to stint on the sugar, 
particularly in the 
ease of the mild- 
flavored fruits as 
grapes, apples and 
plums. 

The different fruits 
need quite different 
handling. It is a 
mistake to expect a 
standard preserving 
recipe to do for all 
of the berry fruits 





put thru a colander. I use a stoutly built wire sieve, getting 
every bit of the pulp worked thru so that the seeds are Je{t 
almost clean. There should be about 3 cupfuls of thick juice 
Divide this amount in half for cooking, and to 1% cupfuls o/ 
juice, add 2 cupfuls of sugar. Heat to boiling quickly and cook 
till thick—this will not take over 5 minutes—then add one-hali 
cupful of the raw berries that were saved out. Allow just to 
heat thru on the stove, then cool a few minutes and pour into 
the sterile glasses. Proceed in the same way with the remaining 
quantity of juice. In this way there will be half a dozen or so 
of whole berries suspended in the thick jam. 


URRANTS-in-honey is a very <asty preserve for serving 
with meat. For this use the /arge white or red currants. 
Stem and rub off the dried flower ends and wash. Weigh and 
use an equal weight 
of strained honey. 
Heat the honey thor- 
oly and add the fruit. 
Let simmer slowly 
ut 5 minutes, then 
remove the fruit with 
a skimming spoon, 
placing it in 
glasses. Cook down 
the honey sirup un- 
til thick and pour it 
over the fruit in the 
— Ripe goose- 
rries are also very 
good prepared in this 
manner. 

Gooseberry Jam: 
Prepare the goose- 
berries for cooking, 
and to a quart of 
green ies use 
twice the quantity of 
sugar. Put a of 
the sugar in the bot- 
tom of an agate pan 
and with a potato 
masher, bruise the 
berries into the s ; 
Heat slowly until all 
of the sugar is melted 
and then simmer 
gently until the mix- 
ture thickens. Use 
less sugar when ripe 
berries are being pre- 
served. 

Peach Jam: When 
skins have been re- 
moved cut the 

aches into fairly 








because strawberries 
can stand more vigor- 
ous handling than 
the fragile raspber- 
ries and blackberries, also loganberries. Another common mis- 
take—and then we come to the recipes—is cooking too large a 
quantity of fruit at a time. Even if you have a quantity of 
berries needing immediate attention it will be found much 
easier to make the jam in small amounts. Several small pans 
of fruit can be cooked at once more quickly than the same quan- 
tity in one large kettle. No matter if I have a dishpan full of 
berries I will not cook up more than three cupfuls at a time. 


[N the case of black raspberries where the pulp is put thru 

a colander to remove the seeds, I prefer not to cook more 
than two cupfuls at a time. In this way it takes only six or 
seven minutes to get the jam to the desired thickness, and the 
flavor of the fresh fruit is retained. 

Right now you are most interested in what to do with the 
raspberry crop, that is, provided yours were not hurt in the 
severe weather of early May. Black and red raspberries are 
frequently mixed in making jam but I prefer that they retain 
their identities since each has a flavor that is highly delectable. 
Raspberries will ¢o to pieces in spite of all we can do to keep 
them whole but here ». one way that I have found fairly pleasing 
and the berries do stay ~"hole, tho there are not many of them 
in a glass of jam. 

Rinse carefully, so as not to lose any of the juice, 4 cupfuls of 
either red or black raspberries. Stem and hold out one cupful 
of the berries to be added later. Cook the 3 cupfuls of berries 
with 1 cupful of boiling water until they are soft enough to 


Use only a low pressure when sterilizing fruits in the steam pressure cooker 


arge chunks, using a 

sharp knife so that 
the pieces are not 
haggled. Have ready 
a thick sirup made with a weight of sugar equal to that of the 
fruit and just enough water to moisten the sugar. When this 
is hot turn in the fruit, and simmer, shaking the pan to keep 
the fruit from sticking. If a spoon is necessary for stirring, the 
wooden sort is best. Apricot jam is made in precisely the same 
way. If the fruit is very ripe and sweet, a better jam is made 
using less than the weight of the fruit in sugar. 

Apple Preserves: Several years ago a neighbor brought over 
half a bushel of Early June apples. They were such a lovely 
red color and so firm and nice that I wanted to put them up in 
some way to keep them just as they were. The result was a very 
pretty jam of clear apple quarters in dark amber juice and they 
tasted quite as good as they looked. 

I made a very thick sirup and to four cupfuls of this added 
four cupfuls of the apples, cored and quartered but aot peeled. 
Each quarter was cut several times again lengthwise, each slice 
about a quarter of an inch thick. I sliced half a lemon quite 
thin and cooked it until tender in a small amount of water, 
added this to the apples and sirup and when the apples were 
clear poured the whole into clean sterilized jars. Siberian crabs 
may also be prepared in the same manner. 

Sunshine Berry Preserves: Either black or red raspberries 
will make quite as delectable sun preserves as the much lauded 
strawberries. Put into the preserving kettle, in layers, two cup- 
fuls of sugar and two cupfuls of berries. When the juice has 
been drawn out a little, place over the fire and cook 20 minutes. 
This includes the time it takes to reach the boil over a brisk 
fire. More than two cupfuls of berries should not be cooked 
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The berries are turned from the stove 
onto the platter, covered with a piece of 
glass, and set in a sunny place. Be sure 
that the glass fits the platter tightly, 
leaving no room for bugs to work under- 
neath. A hot July sun should cook the 
berries easily in two days. The sirup will 
be quite thick when the berries are suffi- 
ciently sun-cooked. Can without reheat- 
ing, cover with paraffin and store in a 
dark, cool place. If the weather is par- 
ticularly humid it may be necessary to 
allow the fruit to cook as long as five days. 

Very fresh raspberries may be pre- 
served with no cooking at all. This is a 
safe method absolutely and you will have 
no trouble with the jam spoiling if you 
use only freshly picked fruit and have 
your jars sterilized. Use equal quantities 
of berries and sugar, placing a layer of 
sugar in the bottom of an agate orearthen- 
ware dish, then a layer of berries, another 
layer of sugar and so on, with sugar on 
top. With a wooden potato masher press 
gently all over the surface. When the 
sugar is soaked thru all over, turn the 
berries gently with a wooden spoon. Cover 
and let stand three hours. At the end of 
this time, pack into sterilized jars and 
seal. Strawberries may be put up in this 
way but they will require more than 
measure for measure of sugar. I allow 
two cupfuls of sugar to the cupful of 
berries rounded up. 

Plums, Currants and Cherries 

Green gage Jam: Wash and wipe the 
large green gage plums and prick a time 
or two with a darning needle. To a quart 
of boiling water in a large saucepan add 
ene tablespoonful of soda and drop the 
plums into it. Boil about 15 minutes and 
remove the plums with a skimmer. Rinse 
with cold water and pack at once into 
jars. Prepare a thick sirup of three parts 
sugar (by measure) to one part water. 
Allow this to cool and pour it over the 
plums which have been packed into half- 
pint jars. Partially seal as for cold-pack- 
ing and immerse in warm water up to the 
neck of the bottle. Have the pan fitted 
with a false bottom so that the jars do 
not come in contact with the bottom. 
Boil fifteen minutes after the water has 
come to a boil, then remove and seal. 

Bar le Duc is a jam of gooseberries and 
currants and is named for the town in 
France where it was first made. Use equal 
measures of currants, gooseberries and 
sugar, mashing the fruit into the sugar, 
adding no water. Heat slowly and sim- 
mer when the sugar has melted until the 
whole thickens. Bar le Duc jelly is an 
excellent appetizer to serve with meats. 
To make it extract the juice from cur- 
rants and gooseberries. To 1 cupful of 
currant juice add 1 cupful of the clear 
gooseberry juice. Heat to boiling and add 
2 cupfuls of sugar. Boil until*the thick 
sirup falls from the spoon in a sheet. This 
is a more accurate test than taking a bit 
of the jelly out to cool and is much simpler. 
lo make the test, dip the spoon into the 
liquid and lift it out sidewise. The first 
few drops will fall singly, then two drops 
will run together at the edge of the spoon 
and finally slake off. When the jelly 
comes clean from the edge of the spoon 
it is just right. 

Cherry Preserves: Boil 2 cupfuls of 
currant juice with 6 cupfuls of sugar until 
the mixture coats a spoon. Then add 
t cupfuls of seeded cherries and cook a 
hort while longer until the desired thick- 
ess is reached. 

Rhubarb Jam: Chop 6 pounds of rhu- 
barb and let stand over night. The next 
orning put 1 orange, 1 lemon and 1 
ound of figs thru the food chopper and 
mix this with the rhubarb and 5 pounds 
ot sugar. Simmer slowly for two hours, 
sturing often. Cool slightly and seal. 
\uts may be added to any of these jams 
r preserves but in any case they are not 
dded till the mixture is ready to remove 
‘rom the stove, 


SUCCESSFUL 
at a time; this will just fill a platter. | 
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The Aavor keeps kiddies coming 
back for more! Each golden- 
brown, crackly-crisp flake is 
enriched with a favor supreme. 





Kellogg makes the farmers’ corn into crisp, golden 
flakes that have never been equaled for marvelous 
flavor. The year’s crop of a 485-acre farm is 
necessary every day to satisfy the demand. Served 
with milk or cream and your favorite fruit, each 
delicious, golden-toasted flake has a flavor-thrill 
for ali. More than 2,000,000 quarts of milk or 
cream and tons of fruit are used daily in this 
fashion. Try it for breakfast! For sale at all 
grocers. Served in leading hotels and restaurants. 





a Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
Kellogg’s exclusive 
inner-sealed — 
wrapper eeps 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes 

toast y-crisp. 








CORN FLAKES 


We challenge the World! 


Compare the flavor of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes with any ready-to-eat 
cereal and you'll appreciate why 
Kellogg’s outsells all others. 











Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it a record of 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
| ditions it has proven itself to bea real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once Properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 
There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oilin the oil-tight,storm- 









J proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 
mentshave been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
— with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
-_ is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Oiled will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago, 


AERMOTOR CO. fissSvcity ‘Minneapolis. Oakiand 
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Successful Farming Pattern Department 


Center-Front Closing 
40, 42 and 44 
yards of 
27-inch 


No. 2363—Youthful 
Dress. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
32, 36 or 40-inch material with 4 yard o 
contrasting 

No. 2454—Popular Sports Dress. Cut in 
sizes 14 and 16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 344 yards of 36- 
inch material with 24 yards of binding. 

The hot-iron transier pattern (blue and yellow) 
costs 15 cents extra. 

No. 2461—-Smart Style, Suitable for Stout 
Figures. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 2449—Simple Frock With Rippling 
Jabot. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 274 yards 
of 36-inch material with 1% yards of 18-inch con- 
trasting. 





40 Inch 
Meterial 





No. 2439—Jaunty One-Piece Dress for Sports 
Wear. Cut in sizes 16 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% y 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 2399—Popular Two-Material Effect. 
Cut in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 144 yards of 36-inch 
— with 1% — of 36-inch contrasting and 

of rufflir 

4% 1876—Girls’ Slip, perforated to be made 
with round neck, or with’ straight upper edge fin- 
ished with shoulder straps. Cus in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 134 yards of 36- 
inch material. 

No. 2315—Costume Slip. Cut in sizes 16 years 
and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch material with 
134 yards of ribbon. 

The hot-iron transfer pattern No. 713 (blue 
only) costs 15 cents extra. 





No. 2082—Attractive House Dress. Cut in 
sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
a ae Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 2455—Girls’ Bloomer Dress. Cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 requires 24 
yards of 36-inch material with 1 yard of 32-inch 
contrasting and 1% yards of binding. 

No. 2453—Attrective Blouse. Cut in sizes 
16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 uires 1% yards of 36-inch material with 
4 yor 27-inch contrasti 

o. 1303—Slenderizing Und arment. Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust 
—~ = ie Size 36 requires 1 yard of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 2381—Cunning Frock for Wee M ids. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 
ay of 40-inch material with 1}4 yards of raffling 
or lace. 





How to Order 


correct number and size want 


To order any of the items shown on this page, 
write your name and address plainly, give 
ts Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
ttern ordered, and address yourletter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Yes Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. 
changed. Do not request it. Please allow-a few days’ time for filling the order. 


atterns will not be ex- 





that when you send your pattern order you en 


The Spring Fashion Magazine. »'*'"% 
new styles, a number of hot-iron transfer desi illustrated ing 
lessons, a section devoted to styles for children for ‘school, play and “dress- 
up’; and pages of pretty, fancy things that you = make. We suggest 


0 cents extra for a copy. 
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Figure One 
IN FILET CROCHET 


Filet crochet is so simple and easily 
done that it makes ideal “‘pickup”’ wor 
for the summer afternoons. Care must 
be taken to make the stitehes firm and 
even. In working one treble into another, 
always pick up two threads. Hold the 
thread quite tightly, as any looseness 
spoils the beauty of the work. 

The simple patterns illustrated here 
grow rapidly under the hands and make 
pretty trimmings for underwear, chil- 
dren’s clothes, curtains, or towels. Lace 
may be made to match any insertion by 
adding any simple scallop to one edge of 
the insertion pattern. 

Below are directions for working the 
first pattern illustrated. ‘After working 
this out, even the novice in this class of 
crochet will be able to work out the other 
patterns from the illustrations. 

First Row: Chain 25, tr. in 8th st. from 
hook. *Chain 2, miss twostitches in chain 
below, treble in 3d stitch; repeat from * 
to end of row, making 7 spaces. Turn. 

Second Row: Chain 5, tr. in first, tr. 
below; chain 2, tr. in next. tr.; 2 tr. over 





Figure Two 


_— - ‘ - 
2 ch., tr. in next tr., making 4 tr. in a row 


which forms one solid block; ch. 2, tr. in 
next tr.; 2 tr. over 2 ch., tr. in next tr. 
(making the second block); ch. 2, tr. in 
next tr., ch. 2, tr. in last tr. of first row. 
lurn. 

P Third Row: Ch. 5, tr. in first tr. below; 
2 tr. over 2 ch., 4 tr. in next 4 tr., (making 
a group of 7 tr. which forms 2 blocks to- 
gether); ch. 2, tr. in next tr.; 3 tr. in next 


3 tr., 2 tr. over 2 ch.; 1 tr. in next tr. | 


(forming 2 blocks); ch. 2, tr. in last tr. of 
previous row. Turn. 

. Fourth Row: Ch. 5, tr. in next tr.; ch. 
“, tr. in 4th tr. of group below; ch. 2, tr. in 
last tr. of group; 2 tr. over 2 ch.; 1 tr. in 
next tr. (making the one block which is 
the center of figure); ch. 2, tr. in 4th tr. 
below, ch. 2, tr. in last tr. of group below 
ch. 2, tr. in last tr. of row. Turn. , 
_ Fifth Row: Ch. 5, tr. in first tr., 7 tr. 
(two blocks) as in 3d row; ch. 2, tr. in 4th 





Figure Three 


tr. of block in fourth row, 7 tr. (2 blocks); 
ch. 2, tr. in last tr. of row. Turn. 

Sixth Row: Ch. 5, tr. in next tr., ch. 2, 
tr. in next tr., 3 tr. in next 3 tr., ch. 2, tr. 
in next tr., 3 tr. in next 3 tr., ch. 2, tr. in 
last tr. of last block below; ch. 2, tr. in 
last tr. of row. Turn: 

Seventh Row: 7 spaces as in first row. 

Repeat from second row to desired 
length.—Mrs. J. S. D. 


If you embroider a bit of something on 
the collars and cuffs or vestsof gingham and 
calico dresses, it will give them a certain 
distinction. You can draw or transfer a 
small design and work it in a few minutes 
with washable cotton. 
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Range arrived. The family says that Mother is a better cook 
than ever before. But SHE knows that it is because she has a 


perfect range to work with. 


Some women go through life without ever knowing the pleasure of cooking on 
a perfect range. Yet they spend more money for their cooking service than the 
= more fortunate owners of the Monarch. 


Monarch users know that Monarch mal- 
leable construction means not only better 
baking, but fewer and pleasanter hours 
in the kitchen, with far lower fuel cost. 


Your Monarch dealer can quote you even 
lower prices on a Monarch than others 
ask for many rangesof ordinary construc- 
tion. Ask him about it—or if you don’t 
know who sells Monarchsin your locality, 
write direct to us. We will see that you 
are taken care of, 


0 NC tavee bakes often now-a-days. She findsit easy since the Monarch 


















MALLEABLE 


l-Wood and Electric 
“is = Gas and Combination 





MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., B-251 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
cae ereeetsandehlehieelidiets inifintinonnertnt ecessteineon Dain 





WALKING, TALKING, 
SLEEPING DOLL 


BABY ALICE 


Every little girl should have one of 
these beautiful dolls. We have pro- 
vided a way so they can have one, 
too, because our offer given below is 


liberal. 

This dolly is almost 14 inches high. It 
says ‘‘Mam-ma’’ plainly. A child can 
take it by the hand and the feet will move ~ 
as in a regular walk, and the eyes close 
when the dolly is lying on its back. The 
eyes are fastened in its head so they will 
not come loose, as often happens with so- 
called Goeping dolls. 

This doll is beautiful in appearance, 
and is very daintily dressed. he doll is 
unbreakable, too. It can be dropped time 
after time without og Thru,a 
fortunate arrangement with the manufac- 
turer we are able to supply this doll for 
very few subscriptions. Please read our 
offer below carefully. 

Our Liberal Offer: Baby Alice given 
postenis. for subscriptions to Successful 

arming amounting to $3. Bargain sub- 
scription rates, good for a limited time 
only, are: 6 years for $1; 3 years for 50 
cents; 1 year for 25 cents. Your own 
subscription can be included in a club, 
but this reward cannot be given for your 
own subscription alone. 


Successful Farming, 
130 Success Building, 














Des Moines, Iowa 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 












Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 
Method of 
Milk Modification 











“0 sh) Coke, Cte Cate code stn te 
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e Maher, Media, Penna. 5 


Mellin’s Food and 
milk is just the diet a 
baby needs to thrive 
and develop,as Nature 
intended. 

Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’ 

Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants™. 
Mellin’s Food Company 


77 State St, Boston, Mass. 
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You can buy all the 
materials foracome J 
plete home direct from s 
the manufacturer and +4 } 
save four profits on = , 
the tumber, ———— 
hardware and tabo 

e includes all ‘jumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, floorin windows, oors, 
glass, paint, hardware, Nails, am, fe een n ait 
complete instructions and drawings. Fre 
Win _ NOT 





to your station. Permanent 
PORTABLE. Many styles to choose from. _Write 
goevest et teday ‘or FREE Money - Saving 
age Aye BAY CITY 
The A ‘ALADDIN | Co. MICHIGAN 
Wilmington, No. Carolina; Portiand, Toronto, 





— cool this »# 
REFRESHING! 2-1: 

Fam-Ly-Ade 
the true-fruit drink. It’s as economical as it 
is deliciohs. One tube makes a gallon. Orange, 






Lemon, Lime, Grape, Root-Beer, Rasp- 
berry, Cherry. | Tube 35c; 3 tubes $1. Mailed 
prepaid for check, cash or money-order; or 
Cc. 0. D. plus a few cents postage. Write 











for a supply today. 
Fruit Valley Corp.. Dept. 35, Rochester, N. Y. 

of Conception” to besigned 

ona, witne: ssed. Lancaster 

Patent Attorneys in “Dnteed States and Canada. 

427 Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 

oped and six prints and one enlargement 

from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 

RDY'S STUDIO, BOX 61-E. WELLS. MINN 

HERE’ s A NEW ONE: Sell just-invented Hand Cleaner to 

ete. and make big money. Takes off paint, ink, ime, grease, stains 

instantly. Without harm to hands. Steady repeat bm and. Sample free. 


easy chair for my husband.” 


| state of great excitement. 


| did he do that for?” 





PATENTS Send f or free form “‘Evidence 

Allwine, Registered 

KODAK FINISHING trial offer, one film devel- 
U 

» fellow workmen in Factories, Garages, 

BESTEVER PROD. CO., 1943 N. IRVING PARK, CHICAGO 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


Jim—‘‘Say, Boso, I heard you were sick 
last week.’ 
Boso—“‘Yes, I’ was. I had the new 


disease called the ‘clothing sickness’.” 
Jim—“What on earth is that?” 
Boso—‘“‘Well, I had a coat on my tongue 
and my breath came in short pants.”’ 


The office boy rushed into the boss’ 
office with his hat on one side of his head 
and shouted, “Hey, boss! I want to get 
off to go to the ball game.” 

“William,” said the boss, “that is no 
way to ask. Sit here at the desk and I will 
show you how.” 

He went from the room and returned 
with his hat in his hand, saying, ‘Please, 
Mr. Smith, may I go to the ball game 
this afternoon?” 

“Sure,” said Billy, “‘here is 50 cents fora 
ticket.” 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL 
“Tt is said that paper can be used 
aay | in keeping a person warm.” 
Yes, I remember a 30-day note once 
kept me in a sweat for a month.” 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS 

“Have you heard of my latest 
covery?” 

“No, what is it?” 

“T’ve found how to tell the number of 
pieces of macaroni on a plate.” 

“How?” 

“Why, you add up the ends and divide 
by two.” 


dis- 


June Bride—“I would like to buy an 


9? 


Salesman—‘“‘Morris? 
J. B.—‘‘No; Clarence.” 





| There was a young man named Teed]c 
Who wouldn’t accept his degrec; 

| He said, “It’s enough to be Teed!e, 
Without being Teedle D. D.”’ 


STARTING IN YOUNG 
Betty came running into the house in a 


“Bobby Smith kissed me!” she an- 
nounced at the top of her shrill voice. 
“Why, Betty,” cried her mother, ‘‘what 


“Well—I’m not sure—but I think I 
have the stronger will.” 


[Ad in the Visalia (Cal.) Times] 
LOST—Sunday morning, black bag 
containing baby and vanity articles. 


. 


THAT’S TELLING HIM 


He (bitterly)—“Are you making fun 
of me? I wouldn’t laugh if I were you.” 

She—‘‘No, if you were me there 
wouldn’t be anything to laugh about.” 


[Ad in the Columbia City (Ind.) Evening 
Post} 

FIVE-ROOM bungalow with bath on 
concrete street. 

The caller, who was neither youthful 
nor of prepossessing appearance, anxious 
to gain the confidence of the son of the 
house, remarked pleasantly, “Why Bob- 
bie, how grown up you are! But still, you 
are not too old to kiss, are you?” 

“No,” said Bobby, with conviction, 
‘but you are.” 


WHERE FAITH IS WEAK 
Tell a man there are 267,543,201 stars 
and he will believe you, but if a sign says 
“Fresh Paint” he will make a personal 
investigation.—Christian Register. 
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Open Fruit Jars 
Quickly-Easily 


A slight pull on the ears of the Presto 
Jar Ring lets the air in, and caps 
come off easily no matter how tight- 
ly sealed, 


Cupples 
Presto 


MAGIC OPENER 
JAR RINGS 


They cost no more than the ordinary 
rings that lack the Presto feature— 
the biggest jar ring improvement ever 
made. For cold pack, water bath, 
steam pressure and hot pack canning. 


Send Us 30 cents for 3 Dozen 


If your dealer has no Presto Rings in 
stock. write us today. Upon receipt 
of 30¢ in stamps or money order and 
your dealer’s name, we will prompt- 
ly mail you three 
dozen Presto Rings 
postpaid, Dept. F-2, 


CUPPLES COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
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2101 Marshall Bivd. cago, I. 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


Dr Scholls 
asa 
GO INTO BUSINESS f:.0005°s:' 


Factory’ in your 


a I or women . 
. Don't put it of 
W.HUALYER 


LOOMS === 


PATENTS =: 


erences. Best results. 3 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
tube. We 


Radio LONG 1G DISTANCE 2s z 


or Cae mag 25e- 
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Bi Bist Put, pavare din 

VESCO RADIO CO., Box DSF-117, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Put one on— 
the pain is gone 











ONLY $9.90 and up. Weave 
Colonial Rugs, quaint rag carpet, 
silk-and-wool scarfs, for pleasure 
= —, —s FREE. 

» BOONVILLE, 





Send Model or drawing f or 
prermieery Examination 
free. ag ref- 
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COOK SPINACH WITHOUT WATER 


Fresh spinach when washed holds 
enough water for cooking. Put the 
spinach in a stewpan over the fire, cover 
and cook for ten minutes. Press down and 
turn the spinach over several times during 
the cooking. At the end of ten minutes 
turn the spinach into a chopping bowl, 
and mince rather fine. Return to the stew- 
pan with the seasonings, allowing for half 
a peck of spinach two generous table- 
spoonfuls of butter and a teaspoonful of 
salt. Simmer ten minutes, or if very tender 
five minutes will be sufficient. 

Spinach cooked in this manner will 
retain all of its salts. It will be more 
laxative and the flavor stronger than 
when boiled in water. In young, tender 
spinach this is not objectionable, but when 
the overgrown vefetable is cooked in its 
own moisture the flavor is strong and 
somewhat acrid. 


COLD MEATS 

Meat that is prepared especially to serve 
cold in thin slices of uniform size is better 
and more economical than trying to use up 
the ragged remains of a roast as a cold cut. 
It is wiser to buy small roasts if you must 
have this hot meat in the summertime; 
but for cold meats, use the cheaper cuts 
of beef, lamb or veal. The piece of beef 
called “chuck,” the shoulder of lamb and 
a shin of veal can all be rendered delicate 
and appetizing by the right treatment, Al- 
so, every bit of their food value will be re- 
tained. 

Take any one of the cuts I have men- 
tioned, trim off fat and bits of thick skin, 
place in a kettle that fits it snugly and just 
cover with boiling water. Boil for hours 
very slowly until there is not more than 
half a cupful of gravy left in the pot. By 
this time the fibers have loosened and the 
gravy has been absorbed into the meat. 
Take from the fire and, when cool enough 
to handle, slip out all the bones and trim 
off any more of the fat that seems super- 
fluous. Then, breaking it up as little as 
possible, pack firmly into an oblong glass 
or aluminum pan, salting it as you do so. 
Pour the small amount of gravy left from 
the boiling, over the meat. When thoroly 
chilled—it is better to prepare it the day 
before it is to be used—this meat becomes 
very solid and slices thinly to perfection. 
It is the best meat to serve with summer 
vegetables and makes excellent sand- 
wiches.—Mrs. A. A. K. 


KEEPING YOUR CAKES FRESH 

A loaf or layer cake will keep fresh 
much longer if the cut surfaces are not 
exposed to the air. If you cut what you 
want of a cake in the middle of it, rather 
than from the ends, you can then push the 
two end portions together and thus keep 
the cut portions from drying so fast. 


I use a round tin peanut butter con- 
tainer for cold pack canning and find it 
very convenient for using when there are 
only a few cans. It will hold five pint or 
four quart cans at a time and is a great 
help when one can fill only a few cans. 
It takes up very little room on the stove 
and one burner on the oil stove turned low 
keeps it boiling. 


White spots caused by allowing water to 
stand on a varnished or painted surface 
can often be removed by sponging care- 
fully with a cloth dampened in wood alco- 
hol. Seratehed surfaces can sometimes 
be improved by rubbing with camphor- 
ated oil or raw linseed oil. To remove 
dents in furniture, place a wet blotting 
paper over deat, apply a hot iron to the 
spot long enough to allow the heat to 
penetrate the blotting paper and steam 
the wood. This causes it to swell and re- 
turn to place. Ink stains can frequently 
be removed by using soap suds. It is very 
likely to injure the finish so sponge im- 
mediately with weak vinegar water and 
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—BOSS OVEN. 







Established 52 Years 
2711 Spring Grove Ave., 





a 


Theres a Dinner= 
. to satisfy any Man. 


Boss Oven enables more than 2,000,000 


housewives to serve deliciously baked 


ventilation permits the baking of 
different foods at the same time, quickly 
i The Boss keeps 
% kitchen and disposition cool and pleasant. 
Hardware, furniture and department stores have #3 
styles and sizes to meet every requirement. Insist #% 
upon getting the genuine, stamped with the name 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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to bake satisfactor- 
ily on all good oil, 
gas and*gasoline 
stoves. 


Thorough 
The original, glass 
door makes all bak- 
ings visible. 

Provides advan- 
tages of an expen- 
sive range-oven ata 
fraction of the cost. 







Asbestos lining 
saves fuel. 


Glass door fully 
teed. 





They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 

sand Miles of Good Service Left ir. Them, 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
i} one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
ming without having to mend pun¢- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
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LWESTOCK (N THE 


Largest Profit-Producing 
World Diversify your farm 
hesitate: write today 
tion, it’s inter ® 

Roosevelt Strain Silver Fozes Are Pr i 


Breeders 
Strong, Healthy Animals. Guarantced. None Better 
UNITED STATES SILVER FOX FARMS 
Office at Farm, Box M, 148 Superior Bivd. , Minneapolis, Minn. 














Proposition for live menin signed 
territory. 

‘1g National Rubber Filler Company 
Gortea 262 Collene Stress Midlothian, Texee 








NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs 
at home with the chickens. It tells how toget started 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and p and 
sleep and die, butgrow and feather upand fattenfrom 
theday they hatch.Gives records of remarkableresults 
with turkeys all over the U.S. Interesting pamphlet 
of instructive “turkey talk” free to farmers. Ad y 


Burns W. Beall, #.F.0.7,Horse Cave, Ky. 


REDUCED PRICES—BUY NOW 


ILLINOIS “SUPERIOR QUALITY” CHICKS 
reduced to summer prices. Buy now. 8. C. Wh., 
Br. and Buff horns, 100, $8.00; 500, $38: White, 





i 


& Buff Rocks, R. I. Rede, Anconas, 100, $0.50; 500, $45. 
Wh. Wyandotes, Bull & Wh. Orpingtons, 100, $11; 500, 
¥ Bieds 100°87, Postpaid io0%’ Live a 
q livery Guar. Order right from thie ad. Free Catalog. 
LINGIS HA 7 1LLUINOIS 


: . 7, METROPOLIS, 
AGENTS fisfiiocen.  ‘Hetalo $1.00. 





rinse with clear water, 


Sample dress sent C.0.D.$1. Write for free catalog. 
SALES COMPANY, Dept. 430, BOSTON, 
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RADE MARKS 


PROCURED REGISTERED - 
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for 
35 Owen Bidg, Weshingten.D. C.or 
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Money may be telegraphed, but 
who ever heard of meat by wire? 


Yet day by day the meat from 
your animals has additional assur- 
ance of a market, because a vast 
network of copper wires binds to- 
gether the nation-wide organiza- 
tion of Swift & Company. 


Chicago is the focal point of this 
great electrical “‘nervous system’’. 
Here, in a single room, the instru- 
ments of telegraph operators click 
off 6,500 messages a day—10 every 
minute. 


Back and forth from Fort Worth, 
Tex., to Boston, Mass., over 7,500 
miles of private wires, flows a con- 
stant interchange of telegrams 
with 18 different cities: Boston 
asks for this; Omaha offers that; 
New York makes a request, St. 
Paul can supply it. Telegraph and 


Meat by Wire 





telephone are used interchangeably. 


From minute to minute, at one 
central point, Swift & Company has 
to keep intouch with both live-stock 
market supplies and d’stributive 
demand. Over-supplies of meat 
are thus minimized, and shortages 
are avoided. Perishable stocks 
never pile up at points of origin 
for want of market information. 


This even marketing of meat is 
beneficial to the producer of live- 
stock, as well as to the consumer 
of meat. It enables Swift & Com- 
pany to give each city and village 
the variety and quality of meat it 
desires. This service is performed 
at an average profit from all sources 
of only a fraction of a cent per 
pound. This profit has no appreci- 
able effect on prices paid tothe live- 
stock producer or by the consumer. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


©S.&Co. Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 


July, 1925 





Pittsburgh 


nation-wide service 





Boston 
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ust like having gas on the KED 


“Tf only we lived in town where 
I could cook with gas as Cousin 
Mary does.”’ 


How often has that thought of 
city cooking convenience come 
to your mind as you labored 
over your coal stove, coaxing 
it to the right baking heat? 


But you no longer need envy 
your city relatives. For new 
types of oil stoves— Perfection 
Ranges— have been developed, 
which, thanks to the invention 
of remarkable new burners, 


utilize oil so effectively that 
they have every cooking ad- 
vantage of the gas stove. 


They are ranges in every sense 
of the word—instant response, 
easy regulation and abundant 
heat, as well as such ample 
size and capacity that they easi- 
ly master a// your cooking all 
the year around. 


A Perfection will bring you the 
convenience of the city, as fully 
as if you lived on the gas mains. 
See them at your dealer’s. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7363 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Litd., Sarnia, Ontario 


ERFECTION 


For qaick warmth, 
whenever and wherever 
necded—the Perfection 
Oil Heater, 





Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 







for best results use Perfection ‘Live Heat’’ Ovens 
on Perfection Stoves. Ali styies, sizes and prices 






For abundant hot water 

tn homes without gas— 

the Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater. 
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This Great Closed Car Value 
Breaks All Records 











World’s Lowest Priced Sedan 
with Sliding Gear Transmission 


To thousands of American families who have wanted a 
fine, comfortable, powerful closed car (but who have held 
off buying a closed car on account of prices)—the new 
Overland Standard Sedan solves the whole question. It 
brings all the pleasures only a closed car can give within 
the reach of every purse. 


Never before has a car been offered of this size, this power, 
‘ this comfort, this beauty, this quality—at such a low price. 


A full five-passenger Sedan—extra wide doors—beautiful 

cloth upholstery—deep cushions—nickel-finish interior 

fittings—one-piece windshield— 

A 27-horsepower engine—rugged axles of Molybdenum 

steel—smooth-riding patented springs—big, safe 10-inch 

brakes—disc-type clutch—foot accelerator—as enjoyable 
Other Models: All-steel Touring to drive as many cars costing twice as much money! 


$495; All-steel C 635; ; ’ , 
toed Sedan aeae teacchend You can’t even begin to appreciate the tremendous value 


Sixes—Standard Sedan $895; of the new Overland Standard Sedan until you examine 
De Luxe Sedan $1150. All it—until you drive it. Extremely easy terms—small down 
prices f.o.b. Toledo. payment—52 weeks to pay the balance. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


= ‘The New 


== Standard SEDAN 


WILLY S+ OVERLAND +? FINE + MOTORs+: CAR S 





